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THE UNION PRINCIPLE. 


No books are published by the AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION without the 
sanction of the Committee of Publication, con- 
sisting of fourteen members, from the following 
denominations of Christians, viz.: Baptist, Me- 
thodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Intheran and Reformed Dutch. Not more than 
three of the members can be of the same denomi- 
nation, and no book can be published to which 
any member of the Committee shall object. 

This Committee also superintends and directs 
the labors of the Editor of the SOCIETY'S 
PERIODICALS, according to instructions from 
the Board ; and no article of original or selected 
matter appears in any of them, to which any 
member of the Committee objects. 





OUR POSITION. 





Religious controversy will be entirely ex- 
cluded from this paper. The Times will not 
even reply to its own assailants. Its only 
answer to attacks, will be to labor more in- 
dustriously to make a paper, which shall be 
worthy of the patronage of warm-hearted, 
working Christians, and which shall breathe 
throughout the spirit of meekness and love. 











CORRESFONDENCE 


SINDAT-SCH00L TIMES. 


NEW YORK, April 12, 1859. 

URnumerous suburban villages and smaller 
() cities around New York are objects of ex- 
ceeding interest. Particularly is this the case, 
if we regard them in a Sunday-school as- 
pect. The-intelligent, warm-hearted superin- 
tendent of our best city schools the last year, 
has, this year, become the head of a new 
movement a dozen miles or more from the 
city, in one direction or another, This car- 
ries our acquaintance, sympathies, and co- 
operation out withhim. Weare consequently 
led to feel that these hundreds of new cities 
springing up around us are only new wards 
of our city, and we become partners in their 
joys and sorrows. These new and enterpris- 
ing villages are already lapping on to each 
other far up towards Albany, on either bank 
of the noble Hudson. 

Our little sister of New Jersey is most 
lovingly extending her arms towards us, and 
is fast wooing many of our best sons and 
daughters; while the shores of Staten 
Island, Long Island, the East River, and the 
ocean, are likewise one with us, especially in 
Sabbath-school labor. 

All this is not accomplished without a 
measure of friction—friction, not between 
the city and its suburbs, but between the 
established habits of certain venerable loca- 
litiess and some of the vigorous, progres- 
sive elements which are thrust into their 
midst. 

On Tuesday last, I visited one of these 
rapidly-growing places up the Hudson— Yon- 
kers—where I found five or six churches, with 
flourishing Sunday-schools attached. Be- 
sides this, they have, within two or three years, 
organized three or four mission-schools, one 
of which has grown into a strong church of 
one hundred members! That church has 
just erected a most commodious brick chapel, 
40 by 60, seating about four hundred persons, 
at a cost of only $5,500. I attended one of 
their neighborhood prayer-meetings, in a re- 
tired, private house. It was a solemn, im- 
pressive meeting, and very crowded. This is 
taking the gospel to the homes of the masses. 

Another instance I noted a few miles to the 
west, in New Jersey, where similar meetings 
were opened and filled, until now, in a coun- 
try town, siz such neighborhood meetings 
are sustained at once, by one old church, 
and so great is the interest, that often eighty 
to one hundred persons assemble at a neigh- 
bor’s dwelling, from a circle of miles. 

This plan reaches every poition of the com- 
munity, and calls out and developes the hid- 
den talent of the church, producing “ results 
which astonish earth, and gladden Heaven.” 
Souls are converted, and the Sabbath-school 
has grown up from thirty or forty to over two 
hundred ; and the teachers appear deeply inter- 
ested and devoted, while the pastor’s whole 
soul is glowing with zeal and love. 

Another Sabbath has passed, and with it 
its sermons, and Sabbath-schools, and family 
teachings, and private devotions. Pleasant 
weather and favoring circumstances made the 
day an interesting one. With the usual rou- 
tine of Sabbath-school services, and anni- 
versaries, employment was given to several 
thousands of Christian men and women, who 
otherwise might, perchance, like thousands of 
others, have spent holy time in “inglorious 
ease,” and children and youth were instruct- 
ed in the things of Christ. 

The anniversary exercises of the Fifteenth 
Street Presybyterian church and mission- 
school are repeated to an enlarged and attentive 
audience. The children were addressed by Mr, 
Ralph Wells and Mr, R, G. Pardee. 

If the weather permits, the anniversary of 
the Mercer Street church and mission-school 
is expected to be held on next Sabbath after- 
noon. 

The Rey. Asa D. Smith, D. D., preached to 
the people in Niblo’s Saloon on Sabbath 
evening, and the Rey. William S. Plumer, 
D. D., of Virginia, preached in the Academy 
of Music to a respectable audience. By the 


way, I find it is becoming a serious question 
in the minds of many in our city, and especi- 
ally in the minds of our most judicious 
clergymen, whether, after all, these special 
sermons in theatres and opera houses are not 
resulting in more evil than good, The fear 
is, that they divert just that much from the 





regular attendance of the various Sabbath 
evening services of the churches, and thus 
really call away from and detract just to that 
extent from the influence of the churches. 
Besides, I never could discover more than 
occasionally a man here and there in the 
Academy of Music, who did not belong to 
some one of the various churches and deno- 
minations where meetings are held at the 
same hour. The pastors say, 

1. That they are disappointed in finding the 
mass of the audience in these places made up 
of well known members of Christian congrega- 
tions. 

2. The masses are not reached to any con- 
siderable extent in this way. A more thorough, 
systematic, personal work is demanded to 
reach them. 

3. It is seriously deranging the regular ap- 
poinuments of the churches, and dissipating 
the members—“ Unstable as water thou shalt 
not excel.” 

The fact is, and we may as well understand 
it first as last, that all our Christian move- 
ments are permanent and valuable just in the 
proportion that they work with and through 
the churches. Our Sabbath-schools are a 
part of the church—its working field—and 
that is one great reason of my attachment to 
them. Let us never forget that the rod of 
Christ’s strength shall come out of Zion. 

Crepo. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
HARTFORD, Ct., April 11th, 1859. 

EW HAVEN is not behind: her sister 
N capital in the spirit of church extension. 
The Baptists sustain a colored church of their 
denomination, and are active in behalf of the 
sailor, having, in connection with the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, recently organized a 
mission Sunday-school, and commenced re- 
ligious meetings at the head of long wharf. 
The Congregationalists have a city missionary 
in the field, and two flourishing Sunday- 
schools under his supervision. The Centre 
Congregational church (Rev. Dr. Bacon’s,) 
have recently withdrawn from the City Mis- 
sionary Association that they might assume 
the entire expense of a new and beautiful 
chapel, just erected, in which they have com- 
menced a Sunday-school, and sustain preach- 
ing. The Episcopalians are forward in the 
mission and Sunday-school work, and several 
churches have been erganized by them within 
afew years past. St, Paul’s church has re- 
cently erected a fine mission chapel on Dayen- 
port avenue, where a Sabbath-school has 
been organized, and preaching commenced. 
The Methodists have, in connection with their 
First church, the largest Sunday-school in 
our State, to which some 150 have been added 
within the last year. They moreover support 
a German mission Sunday-school and sustain 
a German preacher. The “Scatter Good” 
Mission Sunday-school is established on the 
Union basis, under the efficient superinten- 
dence of John G. North, County Secretary of 
our State Association. This school has dur- 
ing the two years of its existence accomplish- 
ed no small amount of good, not merely for 
the vagrant children who have here alone 
been instructed in those truths which make 
wise unto salvation, but by the reflex influence 
of their work on those engaged in this lauda- 
ble undertaking. A new and commodious 
room has just been provided for its sessions 
by the friends of this school. 

The Young Men’s Christian Union have done 
an excellent work in this and the adjoining 
towns, by holding religious meetings in needy 
localities, and now they have opened a sailor’s 
home, in connection with which they conduct 
religious and temperance meetings on week 
day evenings. 

Private religious enterprize has been also 
active in the establishment of week day 
schools for the benefit of that class in the 
community not found in the common schools, 
but growing up as destitute of intellectual 
culture as of religious training. A few years 
since a school of this kind was started for 
boys, but it was soon discontinued. Then a 
similar attempt was made in behalf of girls 
with better success. For two years this was 
sustained by private charity alone ; since then 
it has been partially provided for, and under 
the control of the New Haven Board of Edu- 
cation. Six months since a boy’s school was 
again opened, and having the advantage of 
experience gained in the first experiment, it 
has been continued thus long, and bids fair to 
become a permanent institution. Boys from 
the garrets and cellars of the back streets and 
wharves of the city are gathered in under the 
care of a kind teacher, and by a judicious 
system of rewards are encouraged to enter 
upon a@ course of well-doing, and to strive 
after attainments to which they had never be- 
fore given a thought. Credit marks to the 
ragged, needy little fellows for punctuality, 
application, and correct deportment are count- 
ed as of so much pecuniary value, payment 
being made in clothing. The scholars are 
also encouraged to take the total-abstinence 
pledge for a month at a time ; and if they keep 
it they are credited accordingly. The school 
has been recently removed to the same build- 
ing with the girl’s school above alluded to, 
and there is hope that the Board of Education 
will assume, in whole or in part, the control 
and support of this also. GLEANER, 





For the Sunday-School Times. 

PORTLAND, Me., April 7, 1859. 
HE labors of your former missionary 
T superintendent in this State are remem- 
bered with interest. “Our children,” says 
our pastor, ‘who used to contribute annually 
to his support, are anxiously inquiring, ‘where 
is our good Mr. Souther?’” I would gladly 
remind these young friends that though their 
favorite missionary is detained in God's pro- 
vidence from resuming his labors, yet the 
Sunday-school missionary work which he 


recommended is still to be carried on in 








Maine. Can they not still contribute as they 
formerly did, and set a good Sunday-school 
missionary of their own at work in the 
backwoods ? 

I saw a printed statement the past week 
respecting, certain French settlements (I con- 
clude they are) in the far north, where scores 
of families within the limits of the United 
States are totally ignorant as to what country 
they are living in, or who is their chief 
magistrate, whether king, pope or president! 
And what is worse, their ignorance of God, 
his government and requirements, entirely 
corresponds. In Canada, some years since, 
missionaries of the American Sunday-School 
Union were cried down because they came to 
teach the young Canadians republicanism; 
and certain lessons in the “Union” primer 
and spelling book used to be cited as proofs 
of the fact. But these are the very books 
which we trust our Sunday-school mission- 
aries the coming season may set at work 
among the children of the Madawaska set- 
tlements. They are American children, and 
they ought to know it. Learning this first, 
and learning from these elementary books 
how to read other books, we hope that 
the knowledge of God and the blessed Sa- 
viour may soon find its way to their benighted 
souls. 

Care should be taken by missionaries in back 
settlements to search out those few persons of 
intelligence and piety who are scattered abroad 
as sheep without a spiritual shepherd, and 
without whose thorough enlistment in the new 
Sabbath-school, its organizing may prove like 
lighting a bunch of shavings under a pile of 
green logs. Hence, schools under such cir- 
cumstances should not be organized too 
hastily. The ground should not be run over. 
Sunday-school missionaries should not dis- 
charge their moral missives against the forces 
of ignorance and irreligion, as the Parthians 
did their arrows, “behind them as they fly.” 

The Sunday-school to be successful should 
be thoroughly planted, taking root and draw- 
ing its nourishment from all the piety and all 
the Christian zeal which can be collected in a 
given community, while at the same time it 
is grafted into the good elive tree and partakes 
of its fatress. 

As another worthy pastor in this State 
lately remarked, the Sunday-school mission- 
ary should find at least one reliable hook on 
which to hang his new Sunday-school; at 
least one individual, male or female (and more 
are better), who are so burning with love to 
God and desire to save souls, that they will 
be willing to take up any cross, brook any 
self-denial and undergo any hardship if ne- 
cessary, to support that school. What mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union has not experienced the truth of this? 
and what confidence has he not felt in or- 
ganizing a school where even one such choice 
spirit could be found ? 

We need not go outside of Maine for an 
illustration. A young lady moved from Ban- 
gor into a new settlement, where were no reli- 
gious observances or privileges, and no spark 
of religion apparently in any heart unless it 
were buried deep in the ashes of worldliness. 
She commenced a Sunday-school and induced 
many of the leading citizens to attend it with 
their families. She told them, moreover, that 
it was not her place, it was not her duty, to 
open the exercises with prayer, that it rather 
belonged to some one of them, yet that she 
would not hesitate to undertake the duty for 
that individual until he felt constrained to do 
it himself. She continued, week after week, 
conducting the school faithfully, and yet 
under protest, till at last the Spirit of God 
came down with converting and reviving en- 
ergy upon that place. Thenceforth men of 
prayer were not wanting, and one of these 
saw it his duty to superintend the Sunday- 
school, to whom the young lady most cheer- 
fully resigned. ’ 

How admirable her conduct! Determined 
to witness for her Saviour, still not losing 
sight of her station and character as a woman 
—‘ professing godliness with good works,” 
but not “usurping authority.” 





For the Sunday-School Times, 
ALLEGHENY, Pa., April 9th, 1859. 
HE letter of your correspondent “ M,” 
T dated 26th March, confuses (of course 
unintentionally,) our noon meeting with that 
of Pittsburg. 

The “town meeting” spoken of with its dis- 
turbances by crazy men, want of heart Chris- 
tianity, and continued coldness, was the Pitts- 
burg meeting, which it was thought best to 
discontinue some two weeks ago. The allu- 
sion to the interest among the children, and 
their attendance on the daily prayer-meeting, 
and the labors of the students of the seminary 
among them, referred to Allegheny. Our 
meeting here (held daily from 11} to 12} 
o’clock, in the lecture room of the First Pres- 
byterian church,) was commenced on the 7th 
of March. The attendance has ranged from 
350 to 600, and a more attentive and interest- 
ed audience I never saw. The exercises are 
conducted upon the plan of the “Jayne’s Hall 
meeting,” and are characterized by deep spiri- 
tuality and earnestness, especially since the 
2lst of March, a marked day to many, when 
the spirit of God was felt more directly to be 
working among us. The necessity of an entire 
consecration to Christ is being realized more 
and more every day. Jesus simply, Jesus only, 
is our motto. There have been deep search- 
ings of heart among professing Christians, 
and many requests for prayer have come from 
those who are afraid they have been deceiv- 
ing themselves. 

The attendance of the children at this meet- 
ing is quite numerous, particularly on Satur- 
day, which is devoted to special exercises re- 
lating to the Sabbath-school work. 

The weekly meeting of teachers and super- 
intendents, held on Thursday evening in the 
different churches of this city, is an interest- 





ing result of the late Convention. At the 


last meeting the matter of visiting the homes 
of the children was discussed, and many en- 
couraging facts were elicited. It is delightful 
to mark the increased attention now paid to 
Sabbath-school work. God speed the cause, 
until all the “lambs of the flock” are brought 
into the fold. J.C. B. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
SAN AUGUSTINE, Fla., April 2d, 1859. 

ERHAPS this is the only place in the 
P United States where one can see anti- 
quity with the genuine prestige of antiquity 
about it. There is no other town in the 
United States at all like it, either in its phy- 
sique or in the elements that make it up soci- 
ally. Crossing the San Sebastian, a small 
river that cuts the old city off from the main- 
land, if you should shut your eyes and allow 
yourself to be transported into almost any 
street in the town, and then suddenly open 
your eyes, you might well imagine yourself set 
down mysteriously in the midst of some old 
continental city. The streets and lanes are 
very narrow, but measurably straight. With 
a whole vast continent before them, lying 
waste, and ready to be occupied, the taste and 
the authority which laid out San Augustine 
scorned the extravagance of sidewalks, and of 
course made no allowance for those modern 
necessities to comfort and neatness in pedes- 
trianism. The three principal streets, which 
are parallel to each other, and run north and 
south, St. George, Charlotte, and Bay, are 
wide enough for carriages to pass. Many of 
the cross streets, which intersect the main 
streets at right angles, are not. In the days 
of its wealth and splendor, it is said that St. 
George street was stuccoed, and no wheel car- 
riages were allowed to be driven over it. 
There are still to be seen fragments of a nice 
kind of cement, perhaps rather ambitiously 
called “stucco,” which render the statement 
highly probable, even independently of histo- 
ric authority. 

Most of the houses are old, and very unique 
in appearance. They were built in the days 
of Spanish rule, and after Spanish architec- 
tural fancies. The building material was 
mainly “ coquina,” a most singular mineral 
formation, aggregated of millions of very 
small shells of every shape, agglutinated into 
the consistence of soft stone by deposits of 
silicious matter. This stone is plentifully 
quarried in the island of Anastasia, and is a 
curious and rather unaccountable formation. 
It easily disintegrates by exposure to the 
action of air and rain, and hence the outside 
of the houses were protected by a coat of plas- 
ter, whitewashed instead of painted. They 
are generally of two stories, the lower story 
standing flat on the ground, or descending a 
step or two—the second story surrounded 
by a gallery, which projects directly over the 
street, and is entirely unsupported beneath by 
posts or pillars. It requires you to become 
accustomed to these balconies, swinging over 
your head without any prop, to divest your- 
self of an apprehension that they may possibly 
crash down upon you, to the very great detri- 
ment of life and limb. Some of them, it is 
true, slope dangerously to all appearance from 
a horizontal, but beams and joists are gene- 
rally faithful to their trust, and you are far 
more secure beneath them than you might at 
first seem to be. 

It must be admitted, unfortunately, that this 
city does wear an aspect of decay and dilapi- 
dation, which is not usually a feature in 
American towns, It is hardly an American 
town in one sense. It is on American soil to 





be sure, but it had Spanish parentage, and it 
bears the stamp of its lineage everywhere. It 
is by forty years or more the oldest inhabited 
town in the United States, and where should 
we look for crumbling walls and moss-grown 
roofs if not here? Besides, it certainly could 
not have been in the hands of an enterprising 
and progress-loving people before the transfer 
of this peninsula from the Spanish to the 
American rule in 1824, if we mistake not the 
date. -Then San Augustine was embowered 
in orange groves. The royal tree shook 
down its luscious fruitage in lavish luxurious- 
ness.* The atmosphere was heavy with the fra- 
grance which the warm sun-rays set free from 
the thousand white waxen stars which glis- 
tened among the bright and polished leaves. 
Fruit vessels then lay at our piers, or impa- 
tiently fluttered their sails in our bay. The 
revenue from his orange grove alone, in many 
cases, supplied the owner with all his neces- 
saries and his superfluities for the year. This 
tree suffered a misfortune in the year 1837, 
from which it has not yet recovered, and may 
not for years. A terrible frost in the month 
of February cut off in a single night the most 
important stream of agricultural profit, by 
cutting down at a stroke, as it were, the tree 
of the climate—the orange tree. Since then 
an insect has been trying to complete what 
the frost began in the destruction of the 
orange tree. The prospect for this delicious 
fruit for the present year is not promising. It 
is time the trees should be in fine flower, 
but there are very few blossoms to be seen, 
and ofcourse we must anticipate but little fruit. 

Figs and pomegranates thrive very finely in 
this climate. A full grown pomegranate tree, 
all hung over with its large, rich, fleshy blos- 
soms, is really quite a gorgeous spectacle. 
The fruit is a favorite with those who have 
become accustomed to it. To the unprac- 
tised it has something of a disagreeable 
astringency. 

This letter is becoming too long. The next 
must tell your readers something of the ob- 
jects of interest here to the visitor—something 
of the history of this old town; something of 
the way in which God hath aforetime suffer- 
ed it to be dealt by religiously, and comeing 
of its present moral aspect. 





* There is a.sweet orange tree still standin 
this city, on the nds owned by the late 
Josiah Smith, which the writer has been credibly 
informed produced in a single year seven thousand 








ripe oranges ! 


For the Sunday-School Times. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., April 9th, 1859. 
OUR issue of April 2d so richly abounds 
with cheerful news from the North and 
great West in reference to the progress of the 
Union, and the grand accomplishments of 
Sunday-school efforts, as would leave your 
readers to infer that either the “ Union” is un- 
popular at the South, or the watchmen are 
asleep. But, sir, neither of these is the fact. 
We believe that apart from the ministry of 
Christ, or in other words of all human instru- 
mentalities for the promotion of God’s honor 
and glory in the salvation of sinners, the 
Sunday-school stands first, 
If we of the South admit this, what is it 
but an implied acknowledgment that the 
“ American Sunday-School Union” stands in 
its noble work and mighty achievements 
second only to the church of Christ? True 
it is with us some have been disposed to pro- 
fess a wavering confidence because of its 
officers being wholly Northern men; but all 
this is mere pretence, growing out of ignorance 
and prejudice, which now scarcely forms a 
ripple upon the stream of entire and perfect 
confidence that flows from the heart of every 
lover of Sunday-schools. But many of our 
people do, and perhaps with some justice, 
find fault that we (the South) do not receive 
the attention from you that our sister sec- 
tions do. This perhaps is owing in a mea- 
sure to our lack of zeal and support in con- 
tributing and laboring with you. Be the 
fault where it may, our sparsely settled coun- 
try needs more, much more, attention from 
Sunday-school laborers. 

Indeed, I would just here appeal to all my 
brethren of the South who may chance to 
read this; let us, oh! let us come up to the 
help of the Union in this great work. 

In Georgia there needs much to be done, 
Much for those in the streets and lanes of our 
cities. Much for those in thinly settled por- 
tions of the country, where churches are so 
widely separated that the poor cannot walk 
to them. In Savannah effort is being made 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
to gather in those on the outskirts of the 
city, and during the past year two mission- 
schools have been put in active operation, 
and are far exceeding the highest expectations 
of their originators. 

It is the intention of the Association to 
plant four such schools. The manner that 
these schools is sustained is not without in- 
terest. The Association had not means to 
sustain them after they were established. 
The matter was brought to the notice of the 
superintendents of several of the church 
schools, and with prompt readiness and cheer- 
fulness did these gentlemen agree that their 
schools would each contribute so much an- 
nually to the permanent support of these 
mission-schools. 

But, Mr. Editor, I find I am transgressing 
my limits, and, moreover, not at all doing 
what I intended in the beginning of this let- 
ter; which was merely to give you and your 
readers a short description of the anniversary 
exercises of the Lutheran church in this city, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. A. J. 
Karn. This was their thirty-first anniversary, 
during which time they have had but one 
superintendent, the venerable Joseph Felt, 
Esq. This now aged disciple of Christ is as 
active and zealous in the Sunday-school 
cause, as any young man could be, and a 
firmer friend the Union could not have. 
Another fact worthy of notice is, that one of 
the female teachers that entered the school 
thirty-one years since, still retains her place 
with great zeal and efficiency. Butfar more in- 
teresting still, is it that of their present num- 
ber of teachers, all but three, have been scho- 
lars in the school. 





The school is in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion, and receives much attention and care 
from the pastor and superintendents. The in- 
fant school, under the management of the 
daughter of the superintendent, is exceedingly 
interesting, and through the labor and zeal of 
Miss Felt, serves as a nursery for the Sunday- 
school proper. The exercises of their cele- 
bration were combined with the morning ser- 
vice of the congregation, the pastor preach- 
ing a sermon appropriate to the occasion. 
This school is in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion ; has a fine library of the Union’s publi- 
cations. 

Our other city schools are stirring them- 
selves to greater zeal, and our colored Sab- 
bath-schools are very prosperous indeed, one 
of them numbering over three hundred scho- 
lars. 

’Tis my purpose to furnish you a letter 
every month, ir which I shall specially call 
attention to each individual school in turn. 
This letter is written in haste, but I trust it 
speaks at least a whisper from our “City of 
Shade.” FARIS. 





Poputation or TH8 Giose.—A Professor of 
the Berlin University has been making curious 
researches respecting the population of the 
globe. The following is the result :—“ Popu- 
lation of Europe, 272,000,000 ; of Asia, 720,- 
000,000; of America, 200,000,000; of Africa, 
89,000,000; of Australia, 2,000,000. Total 
population of the globe, 1,283,000,000. The 
average number of deaths per annum, in cer- 
tain places where records are kept, is about 
one to every forty inhabitants. At the pre- 
sent time the number of deaths in a year 
would be about 32,000,000, which is more 
then the entire present population of the 
United States. At this rate the average 
number of deaths per day is about 87,761, the 
average per hour about 3,653, the average per 
minute 61. Thus, at least, every second a 
human life is ended. As the births consider- 
ably exceed the deaths, there are probably 70 
or 80 human beings born per minute.” 





Tue foundation of every human virtue is 
humility.—Archibald Alezander. 
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was a very precious letter. But first'T 
T sash ot poe Saas dene 
years ago, she was the happiest and most 
hearted, the most affectionate in the whole) 
school. She was a general favorite. How 
could we help loving one whose heart seemed 
ever brimming over with affection to every. 
body. You ap sgt gg ca 
ground by the cluster around, The 

tion of her loving nature seemed to draw. 
within its influence. So cheerful, so bright, 
her pet name was “Sunbeam.” So years 
passed, and she became the light of another — 
household, where her warm heart k 

winter. But her feelings » with 
time, and gradually (as we are all prone to do) 
she set up her idols in her happy home. But” 
God was jealous of his honor. He took these’ 
idols from her arms, gave them the beauty of. 
immortality, and set them in a higher niche... 
Again and again that terrible tempest swept 
over her home, and each time the cradle was. 
emptied into the grave, and so, by the side of 
those little hillocks, she learned to obey the 
first commandment of the decalogue; “ Thou 
shalt have no other God before me.” At last, 
when her soul was anchored on the immova- 
ble Rock, the heaviest storm of all broke over 
her. She wrote herself widow—but not child- 
less. There remained her Benjamin, her last. 
The fibres of her heart, so often torn from 
their hold, clung with increased tenacity to 
this last resting place, this only son, He had. 
gone to a distant part of the country, to en-. 
gage in business. I wentto see her, and soon. 
asked her when she had heard from him, An. 
open Bible lay on the stand before her, and 
from its leaves, as her treasure next in value, 
she took out carefully the single letter she had 
received from him in months of absence, It 
was touching to see, from its worn edges, how 
often it had evidently been read. It was not 
quite as affectionate as a child should have 
written to such a mother, yet with what a 
miser’s eye she dwelt on each kindly word. 

“T often fear that he is idle when I do not 
hear from him for so long,” said she, and then, 
as if to apologize, added: “His time is very 
much occupied.” Putting it back slowly within 
the Bible, “ This is a very precious letter to 
me.” Could the writer, from his distant 
home, have seen the unutterable tenderness of 
that look and act, it would not long have re- 
mained solitary. 

Yes, that letter was precious to God. Every 
line had been prayed over. Were there not 
traces of tears upon it? 

As she rose at parting, I observed her fee- 
bleness and suggested a tonic. “My physi- 
cian constantly recommends it,” she said, and 
then; with faltering voice, added, as if that 
were the only tonic she needed, “ If I could 









only hear from my boy.” My boy! He had 
long since. arrived at bronzed and bearded 
manhood, but in the mother’s heart, the most 
vivid daguerreotype was his image as a boy, 
She loves to think of him when he would 
throw his arms around her neck and give her 
his morning and evening kiss. She chiefly 
loves to picture him, as when kneeling by her 
side, he reverently repeated, “Our Father.” 
Does he call God his Father now? Then my 
mind reverted to the time when he lay stretch- 
ed by disease in his mother’s arms, and she 
carried him, and watched him day after day, 
and night after night, and week after week, 
as only a mother can. In after years, she 
denied herself to add to his comfort, and 
now a lonely widow, all her earthly hopes 
and feelings centred in him, and he writes her 
one letter, It is the little thing to him, but 
oh! how much to her. 

A little while, and in the midst of his busy 
whirl, comes a telegraphic dispatch that sends 
his blood chilled to its centre. It is start- 
lingly sudden, even though he has heard that 
she was “ feeble, and sinking daily.” He will 
write that familiar superscription no more. 
His account with the Fifth Commandment, 
which has for more than thirty years been run- 
ning on, is closed forever, sealed up against 
the examination of the Great Day. Those 
prayers that have been around him like an 
invisible egis have been breathed for the last 
time. 

If one, whose eye may meet these lines, has 
a mother whom he has neglected, let not the 
day close until he has written her such a 
letter as will give him pleasure to remember, 
should he never be permitted to take that 
blue-veined hand in his, to smooth that silver 
hair, or look again into those eyes of deep 
affection. Pour out the affection of your 
heart to her, to whom it will be more pre- 
cious than untold gold. Tell her you make 
her Bible ethics your rule in business. Tell 
her,—will you not tell her ?—that her prayers 
are answered at last, that you have taken 
Jesus to be your Saviour, that you can look 
forward to meet her, with those little nurs- 
lings the great Shepherd has folded in heaven. 
And when, in after years, you shall turn 
aside from business engagements to have that 
white marble slab adjusted in its place, on 
which shall be engraven the dear name of one, 
the only one who, through a long eternity, 
you can ever call mother, it shall not be with 
bitter tears for your neglect, but with thank- 
fulness, that through your devotion, “at eve- 
ning time,” with her, “it was light.” 

A. T. D. 


A wesTerN paper says in looking over 
twenty-one manuscript obituaries last week, 
we observed that every one closed with these 
words: “ They sorrow, but not as those with- 
out hope.” 








A man’s nature runneth either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore let him seasonably water 
the one or destroy the other.—Bacon. 





QvaRRELS would not last leog, if the wrong 





were only on one side. 
















- Tt is a grace to be 


Sy between the giving of the 
rorldly and that of the Christian is 
gana gives—when he gives 
to 
some particular faacy or ‘whim, and because 
he chooses to use his wealth in that especial 
way. He lavishes his money upon a certain 
person, or object, because his affections have 
been enlisted, or because it gratifies his taste; 
and so he counts himself liberal and generous, 
while, in fact, he has only spent bis money ia 
the way which gave himself the highest grati- 
fication. So, also, Seausen hold upon wealth 
is about to be unloosed by death, and he can 

er retain the coveted treasure in his 

€ names one man, or one institution, 
rather than another as the recipient of his ea- 
tate, and the world regards him as a liberal 
giver! 

\ The Christian knows that he has no more 
absolute right'to dispose of his property ac- 
cording to his pleasure, than he has to dis- 
pose of his time thus. He knows that in 
truth and reality he is only a steward. What 
is called his, is really the property of another. 
When money, or any other gift confided to 
his management, is employed, not for selfish 
gratification, but in advancing the Master’s 
purposes, it is graciously accounted and re- 
warded as if it were a gift. In strict and 
logicul accuracy of speech, however, when a 
Christian employs a certain proportion of his 
worldly estate in spreading the gospel, it is 
nota gift, any more chan itis a gift for him 
to employ one day in seven in divine wor- 
ship. He does not give one day in seven to 
God. So, of what is called his property. It 
is the will of the Sovereign proprietor that 
the steward should use some portion of this 
property in the support of himself and 
family, and some also in the furtherance 
of the gospel; andin so far as he foregoes 
his natural, selfish inclinations in the 
matter, and uses his Master’s goods for the 
benefit of his fellow-laborers, rather than for 
himself, the Master graciously regards, and 
rewards it as a gift. 

_ Such is the Christian doctrine of property. 
Such is the grace of giving. When the Chris- 
tian gives, it is on principle, from a sense of 
duty, and in the exercise of an enlightened 
judgment. He does not feel at liberty to 
lavish his means upon one person or object, 
to the exclusion of others, merely because 
that particular person or object happens to 
please his fancy, any more than he would feel 
at liberty to worship God on Wednesday, and 
attend to his worldly business on the Sabbath. 
If on an honest and careful examination of 
the question, the Master seems to require at 
his hands the employment of one-tenth, or 
one-third, or one-half of his yearly income, 
in spreading the gospel, he will no more feel 
at liberty to withhold that amount, or to 
use it in accumulation, or in his pleasures, 
than he would in employing only one-half, 
or one-fourth of the Sabbath for religious 
purposes, and using the rest according to 
his fancy, or his inclination. Money, no 
less than time, is a gift of God to us, and 
is to be used as He pleases, and for His 
glory. The only question which the Christian 
may safely consider, in regard to the use of 
his money, is, how can I bestserve and honor 
Christ. 
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Runsina Cars on Sunpay.—The effort to 
induce the Managers of the Fifth and Sixth 
streets railway to run their cars to Frankford 
on Sunday, we are sorry to see, is still con- 
tinued. It would be an evil day for Philadel- 
phia, when such a custom should be once 
inaugurated. We do hope the Managers of 
that road will adhere to their former wise 
decision. 





CeRTAINLy, it is heaven upon earth to have 
a man’s mind move in charity, rest in provi- 
dence, and turn upon the poles of truth.— 
Bacon, 











ragged, _ 
Bis boys ana gts; besiatineven of Gro most 
peep They come clad in their 


Sao Stele 


‘The fact that they wan- 


JP te 8 GLAD 


come peripatetic students. It would be, per- 
haps, more correct to say that they are not 
students at all, for they learn very little, 
Wwhilé (hits ‘wandering about, and what they 
do learn is generally learned by accident, and 


| not intentionally. 


The Sunday-school vagabond is of no ad- 


‘| vantage to any school. His presence does 


not add to the number of its regular scholars. 


Je | His erratic habits are apt to make him dis- 


orderly, He seeks not the advancement of 


‘| the school, or of the class which he may 


Visit. He comes to the school 
as he would look into a toy-shop win- 
—for his own entertainment. If the 

has a picnic, a festival, or'an anniver- 
sary, with a distribution of books or other 
Eenhiii, you Se anid wo fad him on hand 


|| for a few Sundays; but as soon as a similar 
|| attraction is announced in a neighboring 


school, he is off, and you hear no more of 
him, until, tired of his wanderings, he dis- 
turbs your school, by bouncing in some morn- 
ing, just as you are giving out a hymn, or 


| reading a passage in the Bible. 


How shall we cure him? 

We musi go and see his parents. Syste- 
matic visitation will put an end to Sunday- 
school vagabondism. You will probably sur- 
ptise the mother by telling her that her son’s 


dispo-| name is on the roll of five different Sunday- 


schools. She will tell you that all she knew 
about it was, that he went to school some- 
where, and it never occurred to her that a 
boy need go to more than one school. She 
never asked him about his lessons, but took 
it for granted that he learnedthem. You may 
drop a word of kind advice in that mother’s 
ear, as you leave. 

We must have his name erased from the 
‘roll books of all the schools except one, and 
persuade him of the importance of steadily 
going to that one. We must try to make that 
school so pleasant and agreeable to him, that 
he will not want to wander. 

There is another kind of Sunday-school 
vagabondism, which greatly interferes with 
the prosperity of individual schools, and 
which is the consequence of too great laxity 
on the part of superintendents. We too 
often find boys and girls moving about from 
one class to another, as they may take a fancy 
to a new teacher, or to some of their new as- 
sociates among the scholars. This is wrong. 
No scholar should be allowed to leave one 
class, and enter another, without the permis- 
sion of the superintendent, the teacher whom 
he leaves, and the teacher into whose class he 
enters. If the superintendent is careful in 
keeping his roll-book, and reasonably strict 
in his discipline, these wanderings will not 
happen, and our scholars will soon learn to 
remain in their classes until they have be- 
come fully identified with them. 


DWARFS. 


DWARF of our species, even when not 

deformed, is a very unpleasant sight. 
Dwarfs commonly are deformed, and are con- 
sequently rendered still more unpleasant to 
behold. A dwarf is one who has failed to 
attain to the physical stature and development 
which God has appointed for the race. 

There are other dwarfs than those which 
are seen by the eye of sense. He who has 
failed to attain to the intellectual and spiritual 
stature and development which God has ap- 
pointed for the race, is as truly a dwarf as 
the unhappy creature who is exhibited for 
gain. 

There are intellectual dwarfs. They have 
failed to attain the growta of which they 
are capable. Some of their faculties are 
distorted. Their teachers may have been 
in fault. They perhaps consulted their ease, 
or good naturedly yielded to the wishes of 
their pupils, and thus the dwarfing process 
went on. 

If a person were charged with the care of 
the bodies of a company of children, and 
through a love of ease or a desire to please 
the children should allow them to do that 
which should make them dwarfs and cripples 
for life, public indignation would be roused 
against that person. He would not be en- 
trusted with the care of children again. And 
if he had any sense of right, any humane 
feelings, it would render him very unhappy to 
see the dwarfs and cripples he had made un- 
happy and ruined for life. 

But to make a man an intellectual and mo- 
ral dwarf is to ruin him for eternity. If we 
could see the intellectual distortions and non- 
growths occasioned by the carelessness or 
ignorance of teachers, our indignation would 
be roused, and teachers who had been guilty 
of such cruelty would never be entrusted 
with the care of minds again. 

Since youthful minds are liable to he 
dwarfed or distorted, the teacher should be 
careful that no such calamities take place 
through his neglect. 

It would be a mournful sight, if our vision 
wore purged so that we could see the form 
and pressure of the immortal minds around 
us! 

Men may be mede spiritual dwarfs. Their 
eyes may be put out so that they cannot per- 
ceive the truth which is necessary to their 
spiritual growth. If the soul has not the 








truth to feed upon, it cannot grow. The soul 





paralytic, and gave sight to the blind, can 
remove the distortions of the soul. The dis- 
eat distorted, dwarfed soul should go at 





ry 


is im pam ae Satie cnsaaaes ots Ban: 
day-school should be kept with neatness 
and’ euctneat. ‘They are so simple, so few, 
and easy, that there is no excuse for neg- 
esd a them. Anxious to furnish teachers 
with every facility for keeping the records of 
the class, the American Sunday-School Union 
has just published a new and improved Class 
Book, which has been prepared with great 
care, and after consultation with a number of 
experienced Sunday-school teachers and su- 
perintendents. 
This book is arranged with a space for 
marking the attendance and conduct of each 
scholar, and the lessons which he may recite, 
whether the regular Bible lesson, hymns, 
catechism, proofs, or other lessons, together 
with a space for noting the weekly contribu- 
tions of each scholar where that is desired. 
One of its principal features is, that it dis- 
penses with the “Library Card.” This “ Card” 
is a part of the new book, and is so arranged 
that it answers for a list from which the libra- 
rian selects the books, for a permanent record 
for librarian, teacher and scholar, of the books 
given out and returned. It will save much 
time in selecting and giving out the books, 
and a great deal of trouble to teacher, libra- 
rian, and scholar. 
At the beginning of the book there is a 
conveniently arranged Register for the names 
and residences of the scholars. At the end of 
the book, four pages are left for quarterly 
statements of the doings of the class. One 
page is set apart for the records of each Sun- 
day. The book is arranged to last one year. 
The use of this book in our Sunday-schools 
will be found to promote order and regu- 
larity, and to save disturbance and loss of 
library books, if it is properly kept. 
A new and greatly improved Record Book 
for superintendents, embracing everything 
necessary in k g their ac » will be 
published in a few days. 








RELIGIOUS REFORM MOVEMENTS 
IN ENGLAND. 


R. JOHN MACGREGOR, of London, writes 
to a friend in New York city under date 
March 19: 

“Great and interesting doings are daily 
taking place in our religious world. St. 
Paul's, Westminster Abbey, St. James’ Hall, 
Exeter Hall and other places, are crowded by 
working men on Sundays, to hear plain gos- 
pel. Our open-air work prospers greatly. 
The shoe-blacks earned £4,500 last year. 
The latest move here for good is among the 
omnibus men and cab One pany in 
London, that has nine hundred omnibuses, 
gives one Sunday in every three to all its 
thousands of men and boys. The other night 
we had a meeting at their principal stable, 
and established a Bible class. Next Sunday 
thirty men came, which was good for a be- 
ginning. The cabmen, fiveyears ago, were al- 
lowed to take a six day license, so as to rest 
on Sunday if they pleased. This year fifteen 
hundred of them, out of four thousand, availed 
themselves of this privilege, and the number 
is steadily increasing. A Sunday Rest Asso- 
ciation for these men has been begun; also a 
Cabmen’s Club. Ata ragged school meeting 
recently held, five hundred and fifty pupils at- 
tended who had been at least one year in one 
situation with good character. A very influ- 
ential military committee has just begun to 
send Scripture readers to all the regiments. 
The Chaplain General is at the head, and Sir 
Duncan Macgregor is among the vice-presi- 
dents. You know it is a hard matter in Eng- 
land to get official ‘dignity’ to relax ina 
favor of the gospel of Christ; but in this 
case the leaven of religion in the army 
has been blessed with a very unusual and 
remarkable result. 

“The Sailor’s Home is going on capitally. 
The common sailors in London have deposited 
£36,000 as their savings in the bank. All 
this in former times would have been wasted 
in dissipation.” 








Do Rigut.—A man who has a soul worth 
sixpence, must have enemies. It is utterly 
impossible for the best man to please the 
whole world, and the sooner this is under- 
stood, and a position taken in view of the 
fact, the better. Do right, though you have 
enemies. You cannot egcape them by doing 
wrong; and it is little gain to barter away 
your honor and integrity, and divest yourself 
of moral courage to gain—nothing. Better 
abide by the truth—frown down all opposi- 
tion, and rejoice in the feeling which must in- 
spire a free and independent man.—Nashville 
Gazette. 


Great Lisrariss.—The following are the 
leading libraries of the world: 


Biblicthewne Tmperialle, Paris, volumes, - $00,000 

Museum, - - 660,000 
Royal acars, hy" Petersburg, - = = §20,000 
Royal Library at Munich, - = = 480,000 
Royal Library at mage - = = £10,000 
I Library at - = = 365,000 
7 
Royal Public Library, Seetiin, - - 305,000 





Common Exprriencr.—John Wesley says: 
“When I was young, I was sure of every- 
thing; in a few years, having been mistaken 
a thousand times, I was not half so sure of 
most things as I was before; at present I am 
hardly sure of anything but what God has re- 
vealed to man.” 


No man is so insignificant as to be sure his 
example can do no hurt.—Lord Clarendon. 





Tre essence of all moral goodness is love. 





—Archibald Alexander. 
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about one month earlier than the usual time. 

We gave a brief notice of these exercises last 
week. 

The Hon. Wriuam CO. AtsxanpEr, of New 

Jersey, on taking the chair, made a most in- 

teresting address. He gave a very clear state- 

the objects and principles of the 

ment of then ool Union, wid made 


| some as en upon the magni- 


tude of its mission. He referred in terms of 
unqualified commendation to the catholic 
principles of the institution, and rejoiced in 
the fact that Christians of different denomi- 
nations can thus, without surrendering a 
single peculiarity of doctrine or order, unite 
in the great work of Christian evangelization. 
He spoke of the important influence of the 
Society in view of the wants of our country 
and the popular character of its institutions. 
Our government being one of influence, not of 
force, its only sure basis is the intelligence 
and moral rectitude of the people. He took 
the ground, which he ably maintained, that 
‘the only way to save the country is to en- 
lighten and sanctify it.” Our laws may be 
wise and equal, and faithfully administered, 
but there are evils which can never be reach- 
ed by municipal means in any country, and 
especially in ours. “National morality can 
never prevail unless founded upon religious faith.” 
History illustrates nothing more clearly than 
the connection which Providence has estab- 
lished between private virtue and national 
prosperity. The honorable gentleman show- 
ed most conclusively that education alone is 
not sufficient to secure our national safety, or 
to furnish a bulwark against the evils which 
threaten us. Knowledge is power, but it may 
be power for evil. There is no security but 
in the possession of that faith which is the 
“evidence of things not seen,” and which 
looks beyond the present life. In conclusion 
the speaker referred most encouragingly to 
the happy adaptation and marked efficiency of 
the American Sunday-School Union in the 
important work of Christian education, and 
commended the institution to the patronage 
of the philanthropist, the patriot and the 
Christian. 

The Rev. Mr. Pratt gracefully remarked 
that the emotions awakened in his breast were 
like those excited in seeing a beautiful land- 
scape from a high mountain. But he felt 
constrained to turn away from the pleasant 
picture and contemplate that which is less 
cheering. Man is born with an evil natere, 
and mighty multitudes of children in this 
country are growing up without God, and 
without hope in the world. He asked most 
seriously what must be the consequences of 
neglecting these children? He contrasted in 
a graphic the educational institutions 
of Europe with our own, and showed the im- 
portance of avoiding the errors into which 
others have fallen. He showed that the cul- 
tivation of the mind is only a part of educa- 
tion; that any system which neglects the 
heart and the conscience is radically defec- 
tive. He contrasted in a most interesting 
manner the knowledge possessed by a Chris- 
tian child in the Sunday-school with the at- 
tainments of the most scientific unbeliever, 
and alluded in terms of warm admiration to 
the great work already accomplished by the 
American Sunday-School Union. The Rev. 
gentleman concluded his address by relating 
the circumstances connected with the rescue 
of a shipwrecked mariner upon the coast of 
Wales, designed to show that those who have 
been saved should exert themselves to save 
those still imperilled. 

The next speaker was-the Rev. Mr. Burling- 
ham. After an appropriate exordium, the 
speaker announced as his theme, the Sunday- 
school as the great Americanizer. He referred, 
in the most emphatic manner, to the Aetero- 
geneous character of our population, arising 
for the most part, from the rapid European 
immigration, and urged the importance of 
bringing the entire masses of our country 
under the influence of American, Christian 
principles. He believed that our American 
civilization is safe, because he believed in 
God’s purposes, and the certain triumph of 
the gospel. He said that he had little hope of 
reaching the adult foreign population of our 
country. They may be swept into the mighty 
Amazons and Mississippis of Americanism, 
but they will.only float along as great chunks 
of humanity, unassimilated to the genius of 
our civilization. It is not enough to be Ame- 
ricans politically. The Christian element is 
the chief component of true Americanism. 
He showed that our main hope of evangeliz- 
ing the masses of our mixed population is in 
the children. In behalf of the four and a half 
millions of neglected children in our coun- 
try, the Rev. gentleman made a most eloquent 
and impassioned appeal. He regarded the 
American Sunday-School Union as a most 
important agency in this work. In its schools 
the American and foreign children are brought 
together, but under American leadership. He 
compared the Sunday-school to the keystone 
of the American arch. In conclusion, the 
speaker, in a cheering manner, encouraged 
the managers of the Society to persevere in 
the great work to which they had been called. 

The Rev. Dr. Bomberger maintained that it 
was not enough to admire and commend a 
good cause, but that all should go forth, from 
this anniversary, resolved more earnestly than 
ever, more heartily than ever, more entirely 
than ever, to give their hearts, their hands, 
their influence, and their money to this Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union. - He thought 
that the Society needs no advocacy ; that he 
would as soon undertake to demonstrate, that 
steam is a mighty mechanical force, as to 
prove that the American Sunday-School 
Uaion is one of those great moral forces by 
means of which God is carrying forward his 
cause, and leading the church to its final 
triumphs. Its monuments are found all over 
the country—monuments on which its merits 
and praises are inscribed in letters of gold 
—monuments in the form of Sunday-schools, 
established in waste and desolate places. He 
said that he had never been able to agree with 
those who look upon these great catholic in- 
stitutions as. “outsiders” relatively to the 
church. No! they are not even excresences, 
said the Rev. doctor, warmly; they are natu- 
ral and legitimate growths, and are among 
the most beautiful branches of the great tree 
of life! The fruits are among the sweetest, 
the most precious, the most inviting that can 











be found. He regarded these institutions as 







out of the heart of the church, | 
ectest its holiest longings, 

rs. The speaker made 

tiful tio referring to 
ronrtatlooelits ing the anniversary 


, of the American Sun@ay-School Union in the 


Pearly spring, and traced, in appropriate terms, 
the operations of nature in the spring-tide, 
and the operations of the Sunday-school 
among the masses of the young. 

‘The Rev. Mr. yke was the last speaker, 
and though the hour was late, was heard with 
very marked attention and interest. Hemain- 


quite impossible at times to travel and prose- 
monthly re- 


te this 
eee: 
+ he through divine 


i. have been successful in organizing 
a last year more than 1200 new Sunday- 
schools, in a$ many diffe neighborhoods 
previously destitute, In e new schools 
were gathered, at the time of the organiza- 
tion, more than 50,000 precious children, 
taught by more than 8,000 voluntary and un- 
paid teachers ! 
Into each of these schools were placed, 
either by sale or donation, a circulating libra- 


tained that, the Sunday-school ‘movement: is\};ry, and a good supply of Bibles and Testa- 


to be recognized aa one of those providential 

which promises the greatest results’ 
from the smallest beginnings; and its efficien- 
cy is to be attributed, in part, to the secret 
and unobtrusive power of its operations. De 
Quincey had said that forces which are 
illimitable in the of their effect are 
often untraceable and obscure in the steps of 
their movement. This principle was happily 
illustrated by the laws of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and by the general laws 
of nature, whether operating upon objects on 
this earth, or upon the heavenly bodies. The 
greatest kingdom ever founded was at first 
compared to a little grain of mustard seed, a 
little leaven, a little stone; but the little seed 
was to grow into a mighty tree, the little 
leaven was to work until the whole lump was 
leavened, and the little stone was to roll on 
until it had dashed into atoms every adverse 
power! The speaker referred to the Divine 
manifestations upon <: Horeb, and com- 





pared the Sunday-scll to the ‘‘still small 
voice,” unheard indeed™y kings and cabinets 
and a slumbering world, but nevertheless 
rapidly changing the moral aspects of society. 
The Sunday-school might be regarded as an 
army of occupation, planting a spiritual sol- 
diery all over the land; or as a kind of moral 
fortification, located at the very threshold of 
society, to guard the passes of the world’s 
destiny against the invading powers of dark- 
ness. In the ‘most beautiful manner the 
speaker showed the importance cf little things, 
and was very happy in his illustrations, drawn 
from almost everything in nature. The pas- 
sage in Proverbs concerning the four things 
which are very small but exceeding wise, was 
introduced with fine effect, and the story 
about Bruce and the spider was related to il- 
lustrate the possibility of learning great les- 
sous from small things. Allusions were made 
to incidents in the history of Luther and Frank- 
lin to enforce the same principle, and the pro- 
gress of the Sunday-school cause was traced 
from small beginnings, until now seven millions 
of children are under its hallowed influence. 
The catholic principles of the American 
Sunday-School Union were warmly com- 
mended by thé speaker, and the war of 
opinion between different denominations 
of Christians, he said, was like the battle 
of Trafalgar, when two English vessels 
came up at night in a dense fog. Each 
thought the other an enemy. The firing 
commenced, and was continued until English- 
men had murdered multitudes of Englishmen ! 
Shall Christian brethren thus destroy each 
other? Will not the light of eternity reveal 
many such examples? In this connection, an 
earnest appeal was made to all Christians to 
rally around the American Sunday-School 
Union ; and the address was closed in the fol- 
lowing manner :—“ If these men could come 
back to our world again—Lutherand Beza, and 
the Wesleys, and the Wattses and the Tay- 
lors, and the Olins, and a hundred others 
we might mention, of various denominations, 
—if they could come back again to our 
world, and God were to clothe them in human 
forms, and the occasion of their meeting was 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper—me- 
thinks, as they bowed along, aud handed the 
cup one to the other, the only doctrine would 
be, ‘He was wounded for our transgressions ; 
he was bruised for our iniquities # and as 
Calvin handed the cup on to Wesley, he 
would say, ‘Brother, we have redemption 
through his blood, and remission of sins ;’ 
and as he passed it to the rest, it would still be, 
‘God forbid that we should glory, save in the 
cross of Jesus Christ ;’ and I imagine that at 
the conclusion of this ceremony, old Watts 
gives out one of his splendid hymns, and 
Charles Wesley strikes it up,— 


“Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne; 

Ten thousand, thousand are their tongues, 
But all their joys are one. 

‘** Worthy the Lamb that died,’ they ery, 
‘To be exalted thus !’ 

‘Worthy the Lamb,’ our lips reply ; 
‘For he was slain for us.’ 

“¢ The whole creation join ir one, 
To bless the sacred name 

Of him who sits upon the Throne, 
And to adore the Lamb.’ 


“And, friends, though that may be an 
imaginary scene, I tell you this world has got 
to come to it before the millenium comes.” 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT. 

The managers gratefully record the fact 
that no officer or member of the Board has 
been removed by death during the year, and 
call upon their friends to join with them in 
devout thanksgiving. Inno one year of the 
history of the Institution have so many pal- 
pable evidences been witnessed of the exceed- 
ing excellency of the work in which they are 
engaged, and of the divine blessing upon it. 
The two-fold object of the Society, viz.: “to 
establish and maintain Sunday-schools, and 
to publish moral and religious publications,” 
and the employment of two different instru- 
mentalities, the living missionary and the print- 
ing press, make it proper to prosecute the 
work under two distinct branches, and this 
gave rise to the two Departments in the Insti- 
tution—the Missionary Department and the 
Publication Department; the one being purely 
charitable, the other sustaining itself on busi- 
ness principles. The accounts and the 
finances of these Departments are kept en- 
tirely separate. 


RESULTS OF MISSIONARY LABOR. 

In no former year has the institution been 
able to accomplish more encouraging results 
in this branch of its operations, in proportion 
to the number of mer”employed and the 
amount of money expended. Its missionaries 
have indeed labored under many extraordi- 
nary disadvantages and embarrassments, 
among which may be mentioned the scarcity 
of money, and the consequent inability of 
many communities to purchase the libraries 
and other books requisite to establish a Sun- 
day-school ; and the unusual prevasence of 





heavy rains, especially in the West, makingit 


ments, with such books of reference and in- 
known as “ teachers’ helps,” as were 

deemed n 
In addition to this good work of real evan- 
gelical aggression, the missionaries performed 
a work of vast importance in visiting and in 
various ways aiding those schools which they 
had planted at some previous time. It is the 
business of the Sunday-school missionary not 
only to organize new schools, but to labor to 
secure the permanency and efficiency of those 
already in existence. The missionaries during 
the year closing March 1, 1859, rendered im- 
portant service to more than 1,400 schools 
previously organized, containing more than 
12,000 teachers, and more than 76,000 children! 


SUMMARY. 
Number of schools organized and 
aided, - s- - - 
Number of teachers employed in 
these schools, - - - 
Number of scholars in these 
schools, - - . 
Books supplied to these schools 
by sale or donation (not inclu- 
ding the donations made to 
other feeble schools by the 
Committee on Missions,) 144,438 vols. 
Making more than 18,400,000 pages 18mo. 


2,691 
20,503 


128,019 


In examining the reports of the missiona- 
ries of the Society for the last ten years, the 
following summary of suggestive figures pre- 
sents itself: There have been organized, 
through their direct labors, nearly eighteen 
thousand new schools, where none previously 
existed, containing about siz hundred and 
eighty thousand children, taught by more than 
one hundred and thirteen thousand teachers! 
This estimate does not include the many 
thousands of schools in various ways aided. 

In reviewing the testimony of the men who 
have been the honored instruments in accom- 
plishing this great work, certain propositions 
are forced upon the mind with a clearness of 
a demonstration, viz.: 

I. There is a great moral and spiritual des- 
titution in our country. 

Il. The number of men in the Christian mi- 
nistry is not at present adequate to meet this 
destitution. 

III. The Sunday-school is a most important 
agency in supplying this lack of service. It 
calls into active service the lay talent of the 
church, and furnishes what has been denomi- 
nated a suppl tary or provisional ministry, 
while it acknowledges the pre-eminence of the 
divinely appointed ministry. It is a most 
efficient agency in the work of Bible distri- 
bution and evangelical colportage, not only 
circulating the Scriptures and a Christian 
literature, but securing an organization for the 
study of the divine oracles, and the inculcation 
of saving truths by living teachers. 





The Sunday-school is not only found to be 
a self-sustaining institution, but is in many 
instances self-propagating—several schools 
often growing out of one. The Sunday-school, 
the prayer-meeting, the revival, the church 
organization, is the order of moral reform and 
religious progress in multitudes of the new 
settlements of our country. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 

If the great and beneficent missionary 
work of the institution could by any pos- 
sibility be entirely expunged, and the Mana- 
_gers had nothing to show for their long 
years of toil but the books which they have 
provided for the use and improvement of 
Sunday-schools, they would have accom- 
plished a work entirely worthy of the thought, 
the labor, and the prayers bestowed upon it. 

From small and humble beginnings the 
Society has proceeded, year by year, steadily 
to increase the number of its publications, if 
not in proportion to the increase of the popu- 
lation and the multiplication of Sunday- 
schools, yet as rapidly as it seemed discreet, 
and to an extent far beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of the friends of the Soci- 
ety. The number of distinct volumes now on 
the list of publications already exceeds twelve 
hundred; and the Society is every yearadding to 
itlargely. Of these publications the Managers 
have put into circulation during the last year 
more than two and one-quarter millions of 
volumes, or an aggregate of nearly three hun- 
dred millions of printed pages. That is, they 
are making and putting into circulation not 
less than seven thousand yolumes, or seven 
hundred thousand pages a day. Some, like 
those in the ten-dollar libraries, are placed at 
a price exceedingly low, being only ten 
cents each for a bound volume averaging not 
less than 128 pages. Others—works entirely 
new, on which there is the expense of a 
copyright, or of original and costly designs— 
are sold, of course, at higher rates. In ar- 
ranging the prices of its books, too, the Soci- 
ety has to bear in mind that the prices affixed 
to its books are those at which it undertakes 
to sell them to a scattered population in the 
new and distant settlements of Texas, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, and even in California and 
Oregon, as well as in the cities on the Atlan- 
tic border. 

PERIODICALS. 

Books, however, have never been contem- 
plated by the Society as its only means of 
reaching the popular mind, and of diffu- 
sing religious truth. The establishment and 
maintenance of its periodicals, have always 
been regarded as an essential part of its 
work, just as much as its question-books, 
spelling-books, hymn-books, and libraries. 
As early as 1831, the Society published a 
weekly religious newspeper for adults, ‘The 
Sunday-School Journal,” at a price of $2 50 
per annum; a small paper for children, “ The 
Youth’s Friend,” at 25 cents ; and a Monthly 
Magazine, at $1 50. The arguments used 
then for the support of its periodicals, and es- 
pecially of its weekly journal, were precisely 
the same as those used now. Such an agency 
was felt then, as it is felt now, to be a neces- 
sary concomitant of its books and its mis- 
sionaries, in the direct work of evangelizing 
the youthful mind, and in awakening the at- 





tention of parents, teachers, ministers of the 
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gospel, and all the other natural and official 

guardians of youth, to the importance and 

necessity of this great work, 

The amount of reading matter prepared and 
sent to press through the periddicals of the 
Society each week is equal to 314 pages 18mo 
of its library publications. That is, the 
Society, through its periodicals, prepares and 
gives to the public reading matter equal toa 
printed volume of 314 pages a week. When 
we consider the wide circulation of these 
papers, and the very great ayidity with which 
they are read, the importance of the work 
done becomes still more apparent. If all the 
reading matter diffused through the “ Times,” 
the “Gazette,” and the “Banner,” instead of 
being printed and distributed in the form of 
sheets, were circulated in book form, it would 
be equal to the issue of 1,280,357 pages a 
day, or 466,150,000 pages a year, of 18mo 
pages, such as are used in our library books, 
being equivalent to the publication of 62,239 
volumes a vreek of such a book as “ Maggy 
Spencer,” or 3,236,428 such volumes a year, or 
at the rate of 8,891 such volumes a day. 

In making these calculations we have taken 
as a standard one of our own well-known 
library publications of about the medium 
size, a book of 144 pages 18mo. It may 
perhaps make the matter plainer to some 
readers, if instead of the book named we 
take one considerably larger, but univer- 
sally known, namely, “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ The amount of reading matter sent 
out in our periodicals is equal to the issue of 
1,747 copies daily of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The aggregate circulation of the periodi- 
cals at this time is 455,000 copies a month, 
and is rapidly increasing. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

During the year ending February 
28, 1859, the receipts of the 
Society in the form of dona- 
tions, amounted to - - 

Receipts from legacies, - 


$49,831 21 
7,310 00 


Total, - - - $57,141 21 

The above is separate and distinct from the 
Publication Department, which distributed 
during the year books, and other Sunday- 
school requisites, to the amount of $202,426 30. 
A detailed statement of receipts and expen- 
ditures will be found in the Treasurer's Re- 


port 
COLLECTING AGENCIES. 


One year ago the Managers gave flotice that 
they had resolved upon a total abandonment 
of the expensive collecting agency system, and 
after seven months experience, they are clear 
in the conviction that they have taken the 
right ground, and fully believe that they will 
have more money at their disposal, for purely 
charitable purposes, than if they had employ- 
ed a large corps of collectors. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


GO PLANT THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY &. S. EGLISEAU. 





Where sounds the tread of hurrying feet, 
Where noisy trade has fixed its mart, 
Along the spacious, bustling street, 
Or down in the dim alley’s heart ; 
Where wicked oaths defile the air, 
Where vice abounds, and all misrule ; 
With clasping bands, with faith and prayer, 
Go plant the Sunday-school. 


‘Where cottages the valley grace, 
Where cabins hide beneath the hill, 
Where portly farm-houses you trace, 
Where ceaseless sounds the clattering mill, 
Where forges shed their fiery glare, 
Where flies the busy workman’s tool ; 
Yes, faithful laborers, every where 
Go plant the Sunday-school. 


Afar, where western rivers glide, 
Or where primeval forests stand, 
Upon the prairie’s ‘bosom wide, 
Or on the wildest border-land,— 
In log hut rude, neath spreading tree, 
Geo with your heart of kindness full ; 
Where you can gather two or three, 
There plant the Sunday-school. 


Go seek the wanderers everywhere; 
“Seek them im all their haunts of sin, 
And to the place of praise and prayer 
Gather them in, gather them in ; 
Tell them of him who for them died, 
Teach themsto love our Saviour’s rule; 
Yea, earnest Forkers, far and wide, 
Go plant the Sunday-school. 


Thus youth redeemed from sin and woe, 
To manhood's noblest strength shall rise ; 
The seed which you in weakness sow, 
Shall yield a harvest for the skies ;— 
For, singing mid the white-robed throng, 
In light and glory wonderful, 
Are souls once trained to heavenly song 
In the earthly Sunday-school. 


THE NOON PRAYER-MERTING 
INCIDENTS AND ADDRESSES, 


[Reported for the Sunday-School Times.] 








‘Tue Revivat in Eneuanp.—George H. Stu- 
art Esq.,read an extract from a London paper, 
giving an account of the continuance and in- 
crease of the revival in the village of Scar- 
bero’, England. This is now the eighth week 
of their religious services, and they have 
been surprisingly well attended both at noon 
and night. Some of the places of worship 
are crowded to the door; and the largest— 
the evening meeting--has not less than a 
thoueand or twelve hundred persons present. 

A short time ago, a second masquerade 
ball was announced tebe held. At the first 
one, about 700 were im attendance, but, in the 
meantime, so effectual was the operation of 
the prayer meetings amd religious services, 
that only twelve were pmesent. 

The work is also progressing in the small 
villages around Scarboro’. A local Methodist 
preacher was mg im his discourse by 
some young men. e administered such a 
solemn aed effective rebuke that, after the 
discourse, a prayer-meeting was immediately 
commenced, and it lasted apwards of five 
hours; and not less than thirty-five persons 
professed to have obtained peace to their 
souls at thet meeting. 

THe Worx i THe INTERIOR —TEOLOGICAL 
Sammarizs—Francis Wharton, Bsq.—As 1 
was i te this city, I stopped at Washing- 
ton end Baltimore, and two or three other in- 
termediate places, and at each place had an op- 
portunity to worship in such meetings as that 
is here assembled. In Washington I confess I 
wag greatly impressed with the size of their 
meeting, the earmestness and devotion exhi- 
bited’ by those present. A statement was 
made there in reference to a gentleman of 
high position in the land—a judge of one 
of our highest courte—a man beset by Roman 
ey rar, influence. He is now a resident ot 
the State of Maryland. He threw himself, as 
it were, before that meeting, expressing the 
most earnest contrition for sin, i ploring that 





at: 





people before whom he had so long set a 
careless, worldly example, to pray for him, 
that he might be made an humble servant of 
the crucified Lord and Saviour. 

But my own sphere of labor lies more par- 
ticularly in the work of educating 
young men throughout the land to be minis- 
ters of the gospel of our blessed Lord. 
might take you to a Commencement, held in @ 
little town in the centre of Ohio, and point 
out to you 4 senior class in which there is 
but one who is not partaking of the elements 
of our Lord’s passion. I might turn you 
to a freshman class of near sixty members, 
of which only one-sixth are not converted ; 
and one-sixth of the whole are now prrepa- 
ring for the ministry of Christ. 

at I want every brother in this room to 
look at, is the great, the wo 


the Theological Seminaries. 





An Earnest Apprat,—The Rev. John Cham- 
bers.—Suppose it was announced, with the 
most absolute certainty, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth would be in the centre of Washington 
square, to-morrow, at 12 o'clock; and that he 
was going to do then, as he did over and over 
again when upon the earth, restore the blind 
to sight, the deaf to hearing, the lame to the 
use of their limbs, and sweep every species of 
disease from the human frame! Think you 
there is an avenue in this city that would not 
be thronged, or a face which would not be set 
in that direction? Is there a family where is 
sickness, or blindness, or deafness, or lame- 
ness, that would not be going? Would five 
hundred country merchants keep a man in 
Market street or Front street from going there 
to have a blind child restored to sight, or a 
sick wife cured, or a darling boy restored 
to the use of his limbs? No, sir! And 
there is not a man in Philadelphia, either, 
who would say that he was a fool or a mad- 
man. 

Well, now, Jesus Christ is in the Sansom 
Street church every day from 12 to 1 o’clock. 
What for? For no less a purpose than to 
heal the disease that, as God is on the throne, 
will damn every soul for ever unless it is 
healed! Is that of less importance to you 
and to me, and to all our dear ones, than it 
would be to cure a leprosy or blindness which 
after all would endure but for a few years? 
Everybody that Jesus healed while on earth, 
has rotted in the grave; but every soul that 
he converted, is in glory to-day, and will be 
there for ever! 

Will God’s people take hold of the matter? 
and show that we believe the religion of Jesus 
was a divine one, He came, my brother; he 
came, my venerable fathers and brethren ; he 
came, my beloved mothers and daughters and 
sisters—Jesus, God’s Jesus, came down from 
the very throne of glory, and tabernacled on 
the earth to save us from the power of sin! 
Oh, that God would open yon heaven, and let 
down such a baptism upon us to-day that we 
shall leap into the life of salvation, and go 
forth to serve the Master. 





News From THE Converts or THE NorTH 
Carotixa.—A gentleman from New York 
stated that the last intelligence received 
through the chaplin on the “North Carolina” 
was exceedingly gratifying. He says that 
“Every ship that has received contributions 
of men from the North Carolina’—God hav- 
ing inclined the officers to put five, six, or 
eight of the converted sailors into the various 
ships—“ every ship heard from since it has 
left their respective ports has returned the 
glad tidings of great joy that a revival of 
God’s work is felt on each of those vessels.” 





Tue Grace or Gop tHE onty ErrectuaL 
Means or Revormation.—The Rev. Mr. Owen, 
Baltimore.—There is not a class in the com- 
munity more important than our young men ; 
and there has hardly been a class so much 
neglected hitherto by the Christian church; 
but thanks be to Ged ! attention is now turned 
to them, and the prayers of God’s people 
ascend daily and earnestly on their behalf. 

My friends, there is nothing under heaven 
that will arrest our young men in their down- 
ward course of sim and wickedness—nothing 
but the convimcing and converting grace of 
God! We have felt it to be so in the city of 
Baltimore. Other means were tried to arrest 
the progress of sin there ; but we found every 
device of man, every human instrumentality 
vain, until from necessity God’s people were 
driven to the throne of grace. And now, 
thanks to Ged, scores and hundreds of our 
werst young men have been converted to 
God. 





A Worrny Examwpie.—Mr. Tolman.—As 1 
was travelling in the State of Ohio in the 
railroad car I sat beside a lady, who proved 
to be a pious member of the Society of 
Friends. As we journeyed along she took 
occasion to speak to me on the subject of re- 
ligion. I found also that during the journey, 
as she found opportunity, she spoke to all 
whom she met, and I saw more than one tract 
in the hands of strangers which had been dis- 
tributed by this lady. 

One gentleman with whom I afterwards 
converaed on the subject of religion, confess- 
ed tome with tears in his eyes, that she was the 
first one for years who had opened to him the 
subject of religion. He said he had a pious 
mother, but had neglected her counsels; but 
that new he would seek the Saviour. 





Fuoatinc Witn tHe Tipe.—The Reo. Dr. 
Brainerd.—When we think that something 
like 50 or:60 pastors come up here daily; that 
the very best elements of our churches are 
here ; that the eye of the Lord, and the eyes 
of the world are turned upon us, it would be 
a marvel if some souls were not converted ; 
but it seems to me we are satisfied with too 
little in proportion to the greatness of the 
moral means here concentrated. The mar- 
tyr spirit is not best exhibited here; fer it 
is easy to float with the tide; to give counsel 
where every one welcomes it; but the spirit 
we want is that which will give religious 
counsel to those who do not invite it—to 
practice kind violence, and force the subject of 
religion on teluctant ears. 

{ once dined with General Harrison in 
cempany with the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet. The 
General said, “Mr. G.”—he was guest on 
the occasion—“ will you allow me to drink 
your health in a glass of wine?” “Yes, sir, 
if you will allow me to drink yours in a glass 
of water.” 

There was moral courage. And so the real 
fidelity of Christians will be shown in their 
carrying out a religion which cosis something. 





IncpomunaTRED Twxts.—The Rev. Mr. Duf- 
Jield—Every Bible has its marked, or as an 
old writer says, ite illuminated passages—pas- 
sages that have heen engrafted into our minds 
and hearts by the epirit of God—words that 
we love, that we remember whenever we see 
them with fresh delight. The passage that 
came to my mind this morning as I first open- 
ed my eyes was this, ““God hath spoken once 
—yea, twiee have I heard this, that power be- 
longeth unto God;” aad I thought “what a 
delightful text for the day! what a text for 
the whole week!” And for this hour of 
prayer, dear friends, what a comforting text 
itis! “God hath spoken once,” and he de- 
clared “I am the Almighty God.” Again 
and again he declared this to Isaac and to 
Jacob, and he declares it to us to-day; and 
why should we not take the full comfort and 
hope of this, that God is still the Almighty 
One, and that by supplication we may lay 
hold on his strength ! 

The thought came to me while I have been 
here this morning that God gives us the 
strongest hold upon him that we possibly 
could have. I can give no stronger hold to 
another man on me than my promise. If f 
promise a thing, I am bound, if 1 am a man, to 
make that promise good; and as God gives 





us his promise—and God cannot lie—he gives 


nderful prepara- 
tion that is going on in our land, throughout | 2nd 






us this hold upon his power, that we feel he 
is bound to make the ee ge by his 
glorious character; and lay hold 


with one hand the girdle of truth, and with 
the other stretched out for the blessing, say, 
“Give me, Lord, that which thou hast pro- 
mised !” 

Is not this the true spirit of prayer? 





Are We in Earnest.—The Rev. J, Wheaton 
Smith.—A little while ago a clergyman said 
to a young man, who never thought of his 
soul :— My dear young friend, I think you 
are going to lose your soul! You are put- 
ting off the day of salvation—neglecting all 
these solemn matters; going on heedlessly, I 
fear, to the day of your death!” 

The young man Tooked up with surprise, 


— 
“T don’t think so! And, you must really 
pardon me, but I have my doubts whether you 
think so, or your church thinks so.” 

The minister was astonished. He never 
suspected the young man of scepticism. 

“How so?” he asked. 

“Why, my mother belongs to your church. 
Don’t they all think just as you do?” 

“ Yes, they do.” 

“ Well, then, don’t my mother love me? And 
do you think she would never have told me if 
she thought I was going straight to perdi- 
tion? And there’s my sister; don’t she be- 
lieve as you do?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Now, then, I know my sister loves me. I 
know she would come and throw her arms 
around my neck, and tell me, ‘ Don’t ! don’t! 
don’t!” if she thought I was going to perdi- 
tion” 


RECENT RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Massacnuserts.—Boston.—Eleven persons 
united with the Tremont Temple Baptist 
church, on Sunday, March 27. At Norton 
seventeen have united with the Baptist church. 
A new Congregational church has been or- 
ganized in Haverhill. It commences with 
about 80 members. 


New Yorx,—Weekly prayer-meetings have 
been held for several weeks in different Epis- 
copal churches in New York, several uniting 
together. A new Baptist church has 
been organized in Elmra. Buffalo—The 
Second German Baptist church was recog- 
nized on the 24th of March. The First 
Presbyterian church, Dr. Thompson’s, is about 
to erect a new edifice on the old site. 


New Jersey.—Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
church, Jersey City, has doubled its numbers 
in the space of two years. 

PgnnsyLvania.—The Presbyterian church 
at Frankford is about erecting a new church 
edifice. At Brookville about thirty-five per- 
sons have recently been added to the church. 
At the Kensington Presbyteriar church, 
Philadelphia, twenty-four persons were re- 
ceived on profession of faith on Sunday, 
April 3. We hear of revivals and additions 
to the churches at Pine Grove, New Salem, 
Spring Creek and Sinking Creek, Rockville, 
Spruce Creek and Newville. 

On10.—-Cincinnati.—-Meetings have been 
held in the Pilgrim Mission chapel, every 
evening for about two weeks, which have 
been much blessed. Much religfous interest 
is manifested by the children who are con-, 
nected with the school. Several of them 
have made a profession of religion. The 
churches in St. Mary’s have been visited with 
a revival. A union prayer-meeting in Rey- 
noldsburg has been productive of the happiest 
results. At Portsmouth and New Albany a 
number of conversions are reported, and a 
greatly increased interest in the temperance 
cause. 

MicniGan.—The First Baptist church, De- 
troit, has determined to erect a new and hand- 
some church. In Union City, a revival is pro- 
gressing in the Congregational church. 

Inp1ana.—A protracted meeting has been 
held in the Baptist church at Jeffersonville for 
several weeks. Thirty-six have been added 
tothe church. At Charlesten, an increase of 
ninety to the Methodist church is reported. A 
revival has taken place at Evansville. Mount 
Carmel.—A correspondent of the Presbyter 
writes: “As nothing more cheers the hearts 
of God’s people than to hear of times of re- 
freshing in so many places, I rejoice to say 
that we have enjoyed a pleasant season at 
Mount Carmel at one of our ordinary com- 
munion occasions. Under the plain, pointed 
preaching of the word there was much deep 
feeling. Twelve were received on examina- 
tion; others are inquiring and we trust will 
yet give themselves to the Lord and his 
people.” 

ILuors.—In Kanesville, about twenty-four 
persons have been hopefully converted. In 
Quincy, interesting meetings have been held, 
resulting in several conversions. The New 
Hope Baptist church, near Bumker Hill, has 
enjoyed a revival. At Marengo, the labors 
of the past twelve months have been greatly 
blessed. In Chicago the religious service 
at Metropolitan Hall on Sanday afternoons 
are well sustained. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have opened a reading room 
in the new Methodist church block. 

Kentucky.—In Al dria, ten p 
united with the Methodist church on Sunday, 
April 3rd. We hear of a revival in Mays- 
vile. The Baptist church has received forty 
new members, and the Presbyterian, fifty-one, 

Iowa.—The First Presbyterian church of 
Lyons, have just completed a new house of 
worship. It was dedicated on Sunday, March 
27th. Seventeen persons kave been admitted 
to the Presbyterian church at Marengo. 


Minnesota.—At Mapleton, more than forty 
persons have made a profession of religion. 
At Anoka, a new Baptist church has been 
dedicated. 

Vircinia.—At Christiansdbung, forty persons 
have united with the Presbyterian church ; 
and at Waynesboro, thirty-seven. 


Sovurn Caroiina.—At Sumpter, thirty-four 
have united with the Baptistehurch. Charles- 
ton.—The new*church erected for the colored 
congregatien under the charge of the Rev. J. 
L. Girardeam, was dedicated with appropriate 
services on Sunday, April 3. The congrega- 
tion has beem worshiping for several years in 
their church building on Anson street, which, 
though a geod building, is new much too 











} small to accommodate the crowds who flock 


to it. The did building will mow be used 
for Sunday-sehool purposes. A large and 
flourishing school is connected with the 
church, and ie an objeet of interest to all 
Christians who visit Charleston. It has been 
the custom in all the churches of Charleston 
to reserve the galleries for colored people, 
the white people occupying the bady of the 
cherch. In the new church the order is re- 
versed, as the majerity of the members of the 
chureh are people of color. The audience 
room of the new ehurch is the largest in) 
Charleston. 

Missoort.—A new Presbyterian church has 
been organized at Haxnibal. 

Texss.—(alveston—A protracted meeting 
has resulted in the conversion of about fifty 
souls. 





Ministers and Churches. 





Ampier.—The Rey. E. C. Ambler, late of 
Woodstown, N. Y., has accepted the call of 
the church at Columbus, N. Y. 

Bisnop.—The Rey. Pierpont E, Bishop, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., died on the 5th of March, aged 
fifty-five years. 

Bucs.—The Rev. E. A. Buck has accepted 
a call to the Congregational church at 





Slatersville, R. I. 


Butter.—The Rev. Franklin Butler has re- 


sii the of 
vice of the An “ 


Cnann.—The Rev. John M. Crabb, of Bryan, 
Ohio, died on the 17th of esd 


Manchester, Conn. 
. Exwoop.—The Rev. D. M. Elwood, of North 
Woodstock, Conn., has received a call from 
the Central Falls church, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fietcuer.—The Rev. L. Fletcher has taken 
charge of the Glen Run Baptist church, 
Chester county, Pa. 
Gornam.—The Rev. G. W. Gorham has re- 


igned the pastoral charge of the Second Bap- 
tin church’ of ‘ and 

the call of the First church of the 
same place. 


Hussarp.—The Rev. J. Hubbard, Jr., has re- 
signed the pastoral care of the Baptist church 
in Bid Me., and a call to the 

astorate of the Third Baptist church in 
well, Mass. 

Humpurey.—The First Presbyterian church 
and congregation in Chicago have a call 
to the Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, of Milwaukee, 
to become their pastor, 

Intstey.—The Rev. Horatio [Illsley has 
taken ch of the Congregational church at 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 

Jones.—The Rev. A. B. Jones has taken the 
ee charge of the church at Smithville, 

. Y., and his address is Genegantslet, 
Chenango county, N. Y. 

Parxinson.—The Rey. Royal R. Parkinson 
has accepted a call from the Congregational 
church at Sandwich, N. H. 

Parrersoy.—The Rey. R. A. Patterson has 
become pastor of the Baptist church in Nor- 
wich, N. Y. 

Ricnarps.—The Rey. George Richards, for 
a number of pastor of the Central Con- 
gretational church, Boston, has resigned his 
charge. 

Ricuarps.—The Rev. John Richards, D. D., 
of the Congregational church in Hanover, N. 
H., died on the 29th of March, of apoplexy. 


Sretzy.—The Rev. A. H. Seeley, of North 
Salem, has received a call from the Smithfield 
church, Duchess county, New York. 


Suirn.—The Rev. B, C. Smith has resigned 
his pastoral charge, of fifteen years duration, 
in Prattsburg, N. Y., on account of ill health. 

Wesser.—The Rey. J. 8. Webber has ac- 


cepted the pastorate of the Baptist church at 
Meridian, N. Y. 





Schools and Colleges. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We glean the following interesting statistics 
from the annual report of the Controllers, 
just issued: 

At the close of the year 1858 there were 
59,400 pupils attending the schools, of which 
30,312 were males and 29,088 females, being 
an increase of 1,879 pupils upon the total of 
the year preceding. During the last five 
years the increase of pupils in the schools has 
been as follows: In the year 1854, increase 
1,988; in the year 1855, increase 2,740; in the 
year 1856, increase 286; in the year 1857, in- 
crease 2,422; in the year 1858, increase 1,879. 
Total increase in five years, 9,315. Ave 
annual increase, 1,863. These totals would 
be larger if all who apply could gain admis- 
sion. But that is impossible, as the schools 
are crowded to excess, and there are always 
about three thousand registered for whom no 
seats can be found vacant. The Controllers, 
therefore, suggest that the money annually 
received from the State be set apart for the 
erection of new school buildings, 

There are 314 schools in the district, being 
an increase of eight during the year; the new 
schools consisting of one secondary, two un- 
classified and five primary; but no new 
school house was constructed during the year. 
There are 1,013 teachers employed in the 


number 57 are females. The only schools 
under the direct charge of the Controllers, 
and not superintended by a sectional board, 
are the High and Normal Schools. 

The High School, which is the capstone of 
our school system, cost, during the year, 
$16,880 for salaries of teachers, $824.69 for 
books and stationery, and $1,392.56 for inci- 
dental expenses, making in the aggregate 
$19,097.25, or at the rate of $35.03 for each 
pupil. In the course of the year Professor 
John S. Hart terminated his sixteen years’ 
service as principal, by resignation, and was 
succeeded by Prof. Maguire. Prof. Bregy 
also resigned his post as teacher of French, to 
enter upon a similar position im the Girard 
College, and was succeeded by Prof. Gerard. 
Edward W. Vogdes, M. D., has been appointed 
to a full professorship of moral, mental and 
political science. Prof. Boye has resigned 
his post as professer of natural philosophy 


the school it contained 545 pupils. 
report says: 

From the organization of the school, Octo- 
ber, 1838, to the present time, a period of 20} 
years, the whole number who have left is 
3,662. These are distributed as follows: 
1,680 left before the expiration of two years 
of their course; 1,354 attended the school a 
period of two years or more, but less than 
four years, and 628 completed the full course. 
Of this last number, 218 being graduates ot 
the full course of not less than five yeans’ 
standing, have received the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

The statistics of the Normal School are 
given thus: Attending school February 15th, 
1858, 208; graduated or discontinued at the 
close of or during the term ending July 16th, 
1858, 51; admitted at the close of the term, 
55; attending school August 30th, 212; 
graduated or discomtinued at the close of or 
during the term ending February 11th, 1859, 
46; admitted at the close of the term, 46; 
attending school February 14th, 1859, 212. 
The expenses of this school are $4,511.72 fer 
salaries of teachers; $184.58 for books and 
stationery, and $636.28 for incidental ex- 
penses, or an aggregate of $5,332.58, 
averaging $26.65 for each pupil. 

Upon the grammar, secondary and primary 
schools the expenditure of the year was 
$286,038.23 for salaries of teachers, $33,803.- 
95 for books and stationery, and $47,068.50 
for incidental expenses, being in the aggre- 
gate $366,910.68, or an average of $6.24 for 
each pupil. For the whole department the 
expenditures of the year have stood thus: Sa- 
ries of teachers $308,618.23; rents of school 
houses $21,766.65; ground rents $8,695.73; 
books and stationery $34,347.30; repairs and 
additions $19,262.96, fuel $17,209.53; fur- 
naces and stoves $6,806.31; cleaning school 
houses $28,295.84; furniture $8,130.50; 

inting and petty expenses $2,587.17; clerk 

ire $1,200; night schools $11,270.36; general 
expenses $6,990.91; total $475,781.49. 
sum, formidable as it seems, is much less than 
the aggregates have been in preceding years. 
In the year 1853, just before consolidation, 
they were $411,303; the next year, under the 
new regime they went up to $685,079. In 
1855, the popular clamor for general reform 
brought them down to $520,786.22. In 1856, 
the figure was $570,111, but a note in the 
margin says that this total, like the huge ar- 
ray for 1854 covered the operations of & year 
and a half. In 1857, the total was $484,625. 
It thus seems to be difficult to restrain the 
cost of the school system within the range of 
half a million of dollars, for every annual re- 
port complains of inadequate accommodations, 
and every year Councils remorsely cut down 
the estimates of the Board of Control. The 
real estate and school furniture of this depart- 
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Correction.—In the table for last week, the quantity of 
rain falling on the 2nd and 8rd of April, should have 
been 0,294 of an inch, in all, on both days, and not 0.294 
for each , 

Remarxs.—April 6th.—Snow fell for a few minutes In 
the morning. It appears from the papers, that on the 
day before a snow-storm occurred all around, without 
touching Philadelphia. On the night of the 6th, ice 
formed in the neighborhood of the city an eighth of an 
inch thick. 

8th.—Rain began to fall at 10 A.M., nd continued 
until 4 P. M. 

11th.—Rain began early in the morning, and continued 
until 11 A. M. About 9 P. M., a thunder-storm com- 
meneed; the thunder loud, the lightning sharp, and the 
rain heavy. 














pa PARTICULAR NOTICE. “@a 
The insertion of an advertisement in the columns 
p Mardy of hovel og involve “« 
tion by American Sunpay-Scnoot Unton 
of what is so advertised ; nor (in the matter- 
books) any responsibility for the sentiments 
may be inculcated therein. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING, 
pease” Twenty cents a line for each insertion. 
pas Twelve lines make an inch. 
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AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


In addition to the large number of books already on 
its catalogues, 


BEING OVER TWELVE HUNDRED DISTINCT VOLUMES, 
WILL ISSUE A NEW BOOK 
Every Saturnpay Mornine Durine tas Year. 
BEGINNING THE FIRST SATURDAY IN MAY. 
The Society also publishes the following-named 
PERIODICALS. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 
A Weekly Religious Paper, 

For Suxpay-Scnoo. Taacners, P. AND ALL WHO ARE 
ENGAGED on INTERESTED IN THE 10Us TRAINING OF 
tue Youne. 

CONTENTS. 
The latest Sunday-School and general religious intelli- 
from every of the country. Regular letters 

Frm all the fm eat cities. Well nat revival 


Controversy is entirely excluded. 
Srhich shall be worthy of the pattondge of warenenttol 
wi y of tl 
working Christians, and which shall ‘breathe 
the it of meekness and love. 

Published weekly, at ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

Very liberal tion made to Sunday-Schools and 
Congregations. 


THE YOUTH’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL GAZETTE, 

A MONTHLY PAPER, 
PRINTED ON EXTRA PAPER, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH to coca 
ous Execant Woop i NS, 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER FOR CHILDREN. 
bn ay besides the engravings and matter prepared 
expressly for it, contains a portion of the cuts and matter 
“ee iene be had also, 
MONTHLY, SEMI-MONTHLY, 
or runs erane A tourer at thetption of the suvenriber, . 
for these Periodicals inv: in advance, 
Stipa “ah tae 
Boticty’s Publications, will be sent fres 
n to 
WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, 
Treasurer of 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHGOOL UNION, 
1122 Cuxsyut Srneet, PHILADELPHIA, 





HISTORICAL TALES 
FOR 
YOUNG PROTESTANTS. 
A new, benutiful, and cheap edition of this entertaining 
i ive book blished to-day by the 


P American 
Sunday-School Union. 
These “ Historical Tales” have been read with interest 





he will never forget them, facts of the greatest impor- 
tance in with the events which led to our pre- 
sent cxjoqument of the “Liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us Sad 

The book is Illastrated with a number of beautiful and 
well executed Wood Cuts. It contains, 


THE MERCHANT OF LYONS: 


An Account of Peter Waldo, the first man who gave the 
people the Word of God in their own language. 


THE GOOD PARSON OF LUTTERWORTH: 

John Wycliffe, the “ Morning Star of the Reformation.” 
THE BOHEMIAN WITNESS: 

John Hass, the bold and fearless witness for the truth 
against the venders of Papal indulgences, 
THE MONK THAT SHOOK THE WORLD: 

Martin Lorarr, 

“The solitary monk that shook the world 


From pagan slumber, when the 
Thundered its challenge from a pH rod lip 
In peals of truth.” 


THE YOUTHFUL MARTYR: 


William Hunter, a London aj prenticn, who was burned 
at Brentwood, in 1555, for reading the Bible. 


THE MAIDEN MARTYR: 
of agers a of poy meee ee ae Ts 
THE PROTESTANTS: 

A sketch of “Tae Prorest,” showing what we protest 
against, and why we protest, 
8T. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY : 

The bloody deeds of the 24th of August, 1572. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE HUGUENOTS: 
Their escape from France after the revocation by Louis 
XIV. of the Edict of Nantes, 
THE NUN OF JOUARRE: 
ae death ar a 
Orange, in advancing interests of the Redeemer’s 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT: 

A narrative of the designs of Guy Fawkes 
and his companions, and their providental frustration. 
THE FORFEITED CROWN : 

The stirring incidents of the year 1688. 

THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE: 


From the times of rity Wi pay and Guttenburg, 
to the twenty-five cent Bible eight cent Testament. 
12mo., extra muslin; 31 engravings; price 50 cents. 





THE TEACHER’S CROWN. 


article, under this title, originally pu in 
Sine & Zienen,” bee hoon. sebligher. in. a little 
volume, in a form suitable to be as 
oe teachers of the 
Every a two cents for a 


single copy, one per y superintendent 
teacher, vty J examination, obtain it 
by ma without charge 7 onckaling b cad tent otenap te 
pay the postage. 





BIBLE, SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND TRACT 
DEPOSITORY, 

103 FOURTH STREET, LOUISVILLE, 
Where may be found a full supply of all the publica- 
tions of the American Bible Society, American Bendy: 
School Union,and American Tract Society. nae 
to which, the subscriber on a of 
ao a gpl nego pela <4 
denominations. 
WM. H. BULKLEY. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
CONDENSED RECORD BOOK 
Containing, 4 ‘ 

ROLL oF SCHOLARS. 
Reorster oy Weexty Arrenpancr. 
Mryute Boox, 
Admirably arranged and perfectly adapted to the wants 
of every Superintendent. 
Will be published in a few days by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 
SMITH, ENGLISH § CO., 
NO. 40 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
WINER'S IDIOMS, 

A GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DICTION, 


Intended as an Introduction to the Critical the 
Greek joe Paar ap 3 By Dr. Benedict 
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! Nonsense! 
believe it; he would see for him- 
self, He didn’t furnish his parlors for prayer 
meetings ; he wanted no long-faced 
elders; or “sisters” to visit his wife, not he. 
It was @ ridiculous hoax; it must have origi- 
nated in the club-room. What! the daugh- 
ter of Henry Ashbrook, the freest of free 
thinkets? “Ha! a tal joke—a very cleve 
joke—nothing more on a ; 


He called upon her not long after the visit 
before mentioned. His cold eye scanned her 
from head to foot—but how sweetly! how 
gently she met him! Surely the voice that 
was melting music before was heavenly in its 
tones now. ll the grace was there, 
all the high-bred ease; the merry smile dim- 
pled her cheek ; but there was a something, a 
subtle something that thrilled him from head 
to foot with apprehension, because it was 
unlike her usual self, What could it be? 

At length, lightly, laughingly, he referred 
to the report he had heard. For one moment 
the frame trembled, the lips refused to speak ; 
but this passed, and something like a flush 
crossed her beautiful face. It lighted the 
eyes anew, it touched the cheek with a richer 
crimson, as she replied: 

“George, please don’t treat it as a jest, for 
truly, thank God, I have become a Christian ! 
O, George!” her clasped hands were laid upon 
one of his, “I have only just begun to live. 
If you knew—” 

The proud man sprang to his feet, almost 
throwing her hands from him in his impa- 
tient movement; and not daring to trust his 
voice, for an oath was uppermost, he walked 
swiftly back and forward for a moment. Then 
he came and stood before her. His forehead 
was purpled with the veins that passion 
swelled, his face white, and his voice un- 
steady, as he exclaimed: 

“Do you mean to say that you will really 
cast your lot among these people, that for 
them you will give up all—all/” 

“T will give up all for Christ.” The words 
were very soft and low, and not spoken with- 
out reflection. 

For one moment he locked his lips together 
till they looked like steel in their rigidity ; 
then he said, in a fall, passionate voice : 

“Lizzy—Miss Ashbrook, if these are your 
sentiments, these your intentions, we must go 
different ways.” 

This was cruel. It was a terrible test, for 
that young girl had, as it were, placed her 
soul in his keeping. Before a higher, a purer 
love was born in her heart,she had given him 
herhumanlove—an absolute idolatry—and the 
thought of losing him even now caused her 
cheek to grow ashen, and her eyes dim. 

As he saw this, his manner changed to en- 
treaty. He placed before her the position he 
would give her; lured her by every argu- 
ment that might appeal to the womanly 
heart. And he knew how to win by entreaty, 
by the subtlest casuistry, His was a masterly 
eloquence. He could adapt his voice, his 
language, his very looks, with the most adroit 
cunning, to the subject and object of his dis- 
cussion. More than once, the gentle spirit of 
the young Christian felt as if she must give 
way—that only help direct from the fountain 
of life could sustain her with firmness to resist 
to the end of the interview. 

At last, it was a final “All this will I give 
you, if you will fall down and worship me!” 
It came to this—“Christ or me!” There 
could be no compromise, it was— Christ or 
me!” And standing there, clothed with the 
mantle of a new and heavenly faith, with its 
light shining in her heart and playing over 
her pale features, she said, with a firmness 

worthy the martyrs of old, “ Christ!” 

Though his soul was filled with rage, so 
that he could have gnashed his teeth, the 
slight figure standing there in its pure white 
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calmly, kindly, 
“And do you intend to be baptized ?” 
“Yes, sir’—a gleam of hope entered her 
heart; she did mot expect his approval, but 
she could not think that he would absolutely 
ee important step. 
know your Aunt Eunice has long 
wanted you to become an inmate of her home?” 
Yes, sir,” the gentle voice faltered. 
_ “Well, you can go now. Unless you give up 
this absurd idea, and trample it under your 
, 1 do net wish you to remain with me. 
as you were before, and you shall want 


”| for no luxury, no affection; follow this mise- 


rable notion, and henceforth I am your father 
only in name.” 

And still, though her heart was broken, she 
said, as she had said before, “ Christ !” 

She did forsake all for him; but her step 
became slow, her form wasted, her eye hollow, 
her cheek sunken. The struggle had beentoo 
much for a frame unable to cope with any 
overwhelming sorrow. Swiftly she went 
down into the yalley, but it was not dark for 
her. Too late the man who had so sorely 
tempted her knelt by the side of her bed and 
implored her forgiveness. Too late! No, 
not too late for his own salvation, for in that 


solemnly to give his heart to God. Her fa- 


"| ther, too, proud infidel though he was, looked 


on his wasted child, triumphing over death, 
with wonder and with awe. Such a dying 
scene it is the privilege of but few to witness ; 
she had given up all, absolutely al/ for Christ, 
and in the last hour, like Stephen, she saw 
heaven opened. Her face was angelic, her 
language rapture, her chamber the gate 
of heaven. Like one who, but the other 
day, untied the sandals of life, and moved 
calmly and trustingly down the one step be- 
tween earth and heaven, so she said, with a 
smile irrepressibly sweet, “ Sing !” 

And they sang, “Rock of Ages, cleft for 
me!” 

At its close they heard one word—the last. 





the scene, though it occurred thirty 


event of the last month. A proposition had 
been made to open the Atheneum, in Phila- 
delphia, for public use on Sundays. The di- 
rectors had been appealed to, and they had refer- 
red the matter to the stockholders. Due notice 
had been given, and a large assemblage met in 
the spacious room of the Society. There was 
a warm, though very decorous, discussion. 
It was maintained, on the one side, by gentle- 
men who represented the sentiments of the 
Jews and anti-Christians, or, at least, anti- 
Puritan people, who argued, as they now do, 
in favor of equal rights, and especially the 


such entertainments, when contrasted with 
rioting and the dram-shop, just as men now 
do in relation to railroad and st ex- 
cursions ; while ou the contrary, the sanctity 
of the Sabbath on divine authority, and its 
benificent influences, were urged modestly by 
laymen less accustomed to speak in public 
than they are at the present day. 

At length, the venerable form of Peter 8. 
Duponceau arose, and I am sure the heart of 
every friend of the Sabbath fluttered as he 
gazed around the bly. Mr. Dup 

was a Frenchman; he was an aid of Baron 
Steuben, the great disciplinarian of our Re- 
volutionary army, and a hard man; a soldier 
by profession, a republican in principle, but 
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Lafayette, Pulaski, and Steuben, he had enter- 
ed in our struggle for liberty, but unlike those 
heroes, he had made America his home, had 
devoted himself to the profession of the law, 
and, at the time alluded to, was regarded as 
the first civilian in the United States. He 
was eminent, also, in the world of science, 
being president of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, one of the successors of Jeffer- 
son. He was a man of peculiar appearance. 
A huge head, with prominent features, sur- 
mounted a frame above the ordinary size, and 
his loose dress, and shaggy, gray hair, be- 
spoke an indifference to public opinion, or 
rather manifested independence of mind, 


history. 


accents of his Gallic voice, he began his ad- 
dress. It was as nearly as I can recollect, in 
the following words, slowly and distinctly 
uttered, as of one who spoke with authority. 

“T have listened with attention to this dis- 
cussion. I have heard the argument in favor 
of a sacred observance of the Sabbath, found- 
ed on the divine authority, on which the in- 
stitution rests, and also on its benificent in- 
fluence on the morals and happiness of the 
people. They appear to me just and conclu- 
sive. But the subject has struck my mind 
forcibly in another aspect; it is that of its 
influence on our love of country, and as fos- 
tering that patriotism, which will seek its 
welfare. 

“Sunday is observed in America as it is not 
any where on the Continent of Europe; 80 
differently, indeed, as to constitute a national 





peculiarity; and the American who leaves 


ns was the cause? 


great trial, with that stern, unbe- 
oie ne fall of hard lines, opposite, to 
stand and testify for Christ. But he who had 
promised was with her,and she told the story 


hour his eyes were opened to the sinfulness of 
} | his life, and by her dying pillow he promised 


years ago, as distinctly as if it had been an 


right of self-enjoyment, the advantages of 


an American at heart. With all the ardor of 


which well enough comported “~ his past 


I trembied for our cause when, in the soft 


reminded me of Job’s reference to the days of 
tobe ees cae gh a cy 
and kept silence ‘my . counsel. 

ir rr tid 
Fee de ee cal 2 ies ayes 
were answered with © | no, I 








‘with » mises greedy ea, for | think that decision did much to preserve 

: was his—a part of f; she belonged ie ne a 

— | mimate account of the whole matter. He had | " Ne EXAMPLE 
agreeable change in her; she oes 


_ NUMBER of happy children were amus- 

ing themselves by constructing houses, 

the fall of one of the roofs soiled the 

dress of a little girl, and wounded her 

slightly on the head. As she was not in pain 

her companions urged her to remain with 

them ; but she insisted on leaving them, say- 

ing, “ when anything happens I always go to 
my father or mother, and tell them ef it.” 

Children often give lessons to those who 

are advanced in life. There is much in true 
childhood that is suggestive of Christian 
duty. 
That child hastened with her troubles to 
her father. The Christian should hasten with 
his troubles to his God. There would be 
much less trouble in the world if Christians 
would hasten to tell to God everything which 
happens to them; if they would hasten to 
him for comfort. 
When the heart is troubled it always finds 
relief in telling its troubles to a sympathizing 
friend. It is a great relief to tell our sorrows 
even toanearthly friend. Itisa much greater 
relief to tell our sorrows to our heavenly 
friend. The sympathy of an earthly friend is 
sweet and consoling. The sympathy of our 
heavenly friend is still more sweet and con- 
soling. 

An earthly friend can seldom give anything 
but sympathy. Our heavenly friend has all 
the resources of the universe at his command. 
He can remove the cause of our sorrow; he 
can act directly upon the soul, giving it 
strength and comfort. 

Oh, what folly it is for Christians to bear 
the burden of their sorrows alone, when they 
are invited to cast it on the Lord. 

We should carry all our troubles to our 
heavenly father. Some carry their great sor- 
rows to him; go to him in the hour of deep 
distress; but carry not to him their lesser 
troubles. That is like saying we will seek 
his aid when we cannot get along without it, 
but at all other times we will rely upon our 
own strength—will bear our own burdens. 
This is not treating God with the affectionate 
confidence which he desires. The unimportant 
disappointment, the trifling embarrassment, 
the unkind look received from one from whom 
we had a right to expect kindness ; these give 
pain, not deep and lasting, it is true, but pain 


It was “ Christ!” which the Lord does not wish us to suffer, and 
which we shall be delivered from, if we carry 
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THE AMERICAN S ABBATH. listen to every real complaint of his child, 
oamnaes and to comfort him, so God loves to listen to 

, the American Sabbath. I remember | every real complaint of the Christian, and to 


comfort him. 

Nor do we become weak by casting our 
burdens upon the Lord instead of bearing 
them ourselves. On the contrary, we gain 
strength by so doing. We gain strength by 
leaning upon God. 

Let us then dispose of all our troubles by 
hastening with them to God; our small trou- 
bles as well as our great ones. Has one 
spoken unkindly of us? det us speak of it to 
God, and to no one else. The sting of the 
unkind words will be extracted by the act of 
telling it to God. Have we been treated un- 
justly? Let us commit our case to him who 
judgeth righteously. Are we despondent and 
gloomy? let us go to him who was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, and he will 
scatter the clouds from our horizon. With 
everything which happens corcerning us, let 
us hasten to God. A. B. 


QUESTIONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 


BY A PASTOR. 
JERUSALEM. 
HAT isthe meaning of the name Jeru- 
salem ? 

Where is it first mentioned in Scripture? 
Josh. 10: 1. 
Within the limits of what tribe was it situ- 
ated? Josh. 15: 8; 18: 28. 
Had this fact any influence in binding Ben- 
jamin to Judah at the schism? 

When was Jerusalem fully conquered from 
the Jebusites? 3 Sam. 5: 6-7. 

Why was Jerusalem selected as the capital? 

Define the limits and general elevation of 
the table land upon which Jerusalem is situ- 
ated ? 

What is the general geological character of 
the region? 

How high is Jerusalem above the Dead Sea? 

How high above the Sea of Galilee? 

How high above the Mediterranean? 

How far is Jerusalem from the Jordan ? 

How far from the Mediterranean ? 

Is the land around the city higher or lower 
than that on which itis built? Ps. 125: 2. 

How is it separated from the surrounding 
hills? Ps. 122: 3. 

Which way and to what extent does the 
surface slope on which Jerusalem lies? 

On which three sides is the ascent from the 
valleys precipitous ? 

What hills lie on the east of the depression 
running southward from the Damascus gate ? 

What hills are separated by another de- 
pression running eastward from the Taffa 
gate? 

Which is the highest of the hills in Jerusa- 
lem? 

With what other hills is Ophel connected, 
and how situated with reference to them? 

From the Taffa gate on the west to the brow 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat on the east, what 
is the width of the city? 

North of this line is the city wider or nar- 
rower? 

Why is heaven called the New Jerusalem ? 








Do you expect to be a resident of that city? 













LITTLE LULU. 

p wr, “ 
freighted with wisdom often are 
the words of children. Little Lulu 


- | came and stood beside me, looking earnestly 
jin my face. 


Thinking she wanted some- 
thing, I said, what is it, Lulu? “Oh, I was 
only thinking ;” she replied, “may I stand 
here?” Yes, I said, I love to have you here, 
but would you not rather play with the little 
girls? “Oh, no,” was the quick reply, “I 
like better to look at you.” 

I knew there were pure and beautiful 
thoughts beneath; but recess was nearly over, 
and I wanted more time to see the delicate 
unfolding of the mind’s blossoming. Noon 
came. Again the dear little creature came 
timidly to my side, and silently watched my 
countenance, following my every glance, and 
listening to every word. Presently my eye 
rested upon her; her rosy cheek grew rosier, 
her bright eyes danced with delight as I smiled 
and said, “here is a little girl who has some- 
thing pleasant to tell me.” 

She instantly leaned toward me as I have 
seen a flower seem to invite the caresses of 
the tiny humming-bird, drawn toward it by 
the fluttering of its wings, and with her eyes 
fixed on mine, she answered, ‘‘ We were talking 
last night, saying what we would be when we 
were big.’ “And what did Lula say,” I asked, 
curious to read her future in her first bud- 
dings of thought. 

Never shall I forget the thrill of pleasure 
with which I noted the lovely light flooding 
her countenance as she answered, “I said I 
was going to be a teacher, just like you.” 

“Why a teacher just like me?—because 
it is so easy to sit here with folded hands, 
hearing lessons without having the trouble to 
learn them ?” 

“Oh, no, no,” she hastily said, “you look 
sorry sometimes when the little girls do not 
know their lessons, and you get tired, too; 
but I want to be a tegcher to make everybody 
love me as you do.” 

“Are you sure everybody loves me?” I 
asked, taking the soft hand she laid upon 
mine in her earnest joy. 

“Oh, yes,” was the eager reply, “do you 
not see how happy the children are when you 
smile at them, and look as though you loved 
them, and then they love you back again. 
That's why I want to be like you, because I 
love you.” 

What a clear understanding of the workings 
of the human heart. She had as accurately 
measured the power of love as Newton had 
calculated the weight of the planets. She 
knew the value of a smile of encouragement, 
breathing hope to the soul, awakening each 
faculty to higher life. What a lesson may 
the Christian learn from the lips of this little 
child. We profess to love Jesus. We should 
then wish to ‘become like him, love to feel his 
presence near, delight to be engaged in the 
work which occupied his earthly hours, even 
in doing good to all with whom we come in 
contact. How much more frequent are our 
opportunities than we imagine. Each day 
offers the precious seed—grains which we 
may plant, to reap in the future a plentiful 
harvest of happiness to ourselves and others. 

One drooping heart revived by our cheerful 
words, one radiant smile in sympathy with 
some young heart surcharged with its buoy- 
ant joy, one act of quietly concealed sacrifice 
for the good of another, anything done in the 
spirit of love and kindness, springing from 
love to Christ, can no more fail of aiding 
us in the heavenly race than could the dear 
little Lulu’s words fail to win for herself the 
tenderest love. M. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A CITY PASTOR. 


BY THE REV J. T. CRANE, D. D. 





ERMIT me to narrate the events of a single 
day of my pastoral life, by way of illus- 
trating the varied scenes which come under 
the eye of those who “ labor in the word and 
doctrine” in our cities and large towns. 

I begin at 9 o’clock Sabbath morning, 
Noy. 28th, 1858. At that hour, I wended my 
way through the first flakes of a snow storm, 
to a house of mourning. A girl of fourteen 
years had died some days before. I had been 
summoned to her bedside, but she was already 
too far gone to reply to what was said to her, 
perhaps even to hear it, as the disease was of 
such a nature, as to deaden the sense of hear- 
ing. She had been a Sabbath-scheol scholar, 
however, and we prayed for her, hoping, that 
although she was now beyond the reach of 
human teaching, the lessons which she had 
learned at church would prove a “lamp to her 
feet” as she went down into the valley of 
death. At her funeral, parents wept, friends 
sympathized, and there lay the dead in her 
coffin, clasping a flower in her cold hand. 
What a warning to the young to prepare to 
meet their God. 

At half-past 10 o’clock I preached to the 
people of my charge, directing my discourse 
especially to the youth of our congregation. 

At half-past 1, P. M., I attended another 
funeral, that of a lady of seventy-three years 
of age. As I was setting out for the house, 
where the services were held, I was met by a 
stranger, who besought me to come and pray 
with a friend of his, who, he said was dying. 
He became very importunate, and almoot re- 
proachful, while I represented to him that I 
could not delay the funeral. I offered to come 
immediately after the services at the house, 
but he shook his head sadly, remarking that 
it might then be too late. I preached the fane- 
ral sermon, and as soon as the procession had 
set out for Greenwood, I went, accompanied 
by one of the members of my church, to look 
for the dying man. The walk was a wet and 
weary one, through the snow and rain. We 
reached the neighborhood where I was told 
the dying man was; we inquired, but no one 
knew anything of him. In fact, the locality 
named to me lies along the piers and wharves, 
where there are no dwellings. After spend- 
ing some time in fruitless search, we con- 
cluded that there was some mistake, or de- 
ception, in the matter, and returned home. 
Going into the Sabbath-school, we found a 
clerical friend, who agzeed to preach for us 
in the evening. Feeling a little more at lei- 
sure, by virtue of this arrangement, I set out 
again, accompanied by our worthy superin- 
tendent, determined to find out either the de- 
ception or the sick man, This time we were 
successful. We found him in the little pent- 
up cabin of a barge, lying at one of the 
wharves. He had been bleeding most pro- 





fusely at the lungs. The blood had gushed 


from his mouth, almost as if he had been shot 

the breast. The was 
but he was apparently rans tour sanae, 
of the grave. He lay in his narrow berth, his 
face of an ashy paleness, his dark eyes lit up 
with a strange lustre, and the whispered re- 
plies which came from his white lips low and 
faint, Here we knelt down, and supplicated 
God’s mercy in his behalf, while three or four 
boatmen were in the little cabin, andas many 
more stood on deck in the rain, listening, 
while the storm every moment drove the ves- 
sel heavily against the pier, and the noise of 
the wind, and the dash of the waves, accom- 
panied the sounds of prayer. A few hours 
afterwards the boat returned up the Hudson, 
and I have never heard a syllable in regard to 
the dying man since. 

In the evening I again worshipped God in 
his holy temple, and felt that it was indeed 
the house of God. 

At 8 o’clock the next morning, a carriage 
drove to my door, and a message was deliver- 
ed—* Mr. H—— is dying, and he has sent for 


| you; he wants you to come without delay.” 


The announcement was, indeed, a startling 
one, and I went immediately. Mr. H—— was 
one of our most prominent business men ; yet 
in the strength of his years. He was enter- 
prising, sagacious, energetic, successful, fore- 
most in every enterprise. He was a director 
of one of our banks, and a member of the 
Board of Aldermen. His plans were large, 
and were pushed with all the energy of a 
strong, hopeful, self-reliant soul. He had 
prospered greatly in his business, and the fu- 
ture was bright with hopes of still greater 
success. He had built him a fine, large 
dwelling, and had within a few weeks moved 
into it. Being one of the committee to super- 
intend the erection of a new building for the 
banking institution, in whose concerns he held 
an interest, he had gone up the ladders to 
the top of the building, to examine the work. 
Here a plank slipped or broke beneath 
his step, and, in an instant, he was dashed 
to the ground. As his crushed and bleed- 
ing form was lifted up in the arms of those 
present, his first exclamation showed that 
he was conscious of a fatal injury. His 
thoughts at once turned away from earth, 
and took hold of the future. When I 
reached his bedside, how eagerly he listened 
to the word of God, the blessed teach- 
ings of him who said, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life.” In a few hours more, 
he had gone to meet his God, praying humbly, 
penitently, fervently, and, I trust, not with- 
out faith. 

As I saw these things all in the space of 
twenty-four hours, I narrate them as the 
history of a day, sad, indeed, but true, and 
full of lessons of wisdom. 
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